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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Eustace Fitz-Richard. A Tale of the Ba- 
rons’ Wars. By the Author of the Bandit 

Chief, or Lords of: Urvino. 4 vols. 12mo. 

London, 1826. Newman and Co. 
Evsrace Frrz-Ricnanp is an historical no- 
vel, and relates to that period of our annals 
when the barons, at one time, bearded the 
king, and at another, invaded the rights of 
the people. The city of London was then 
the great barrier to oppression, by whomso- 
ever attempted; and, in whichever scale it 
threw its weight, the balance preponderated. 
During the reign of Henry VIII., the ba- 
rons were arrayed against the throne, under 
the leading of Simon Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, the king’s brother-in-law, the son 
of the great crusader, Simon de Montfort, 
and it is at this period, that the tale of Eus- 
tace Fitz-Richard commences. 

The author gives an admirable picture, 
not only of the events of this period, but 
of the state of London at the time. The 
tale is written with great spirit, and many of 
the descriptions are extremely felicitous and 
correct ; story is romantic and interest- 
ing, and the whole work displays talent of a 
superior order. The portrait of one of the 
heroes of the tale is well drawn :— 

‘In person, Simon Montfort was of a 
majestic figure and noble presence. His 
dark flowing locks, parted in the centre, 
were yet ungrizzled by time. His complex- 
ton swarthy, his features regular, and the 
expression of his countenance elevated. 
There might be traced in the curl of his lip, 
beneath his dark mustaches, a proud, if not 
4 scornful expression; but when hé smiled, 
there was witchery in its sweetness. From 

attire, it was evident he placed the most 
perfect confidence in his nal safety in 
the city, for although he had that morning 
entered at the head of the barons’ army, he 
had completely laid aside the panoply of 
steel, in which he had then been clad. He 
re wore a tunic of crimson silk, flowing to 

ground, and the sleeves of which were 
Confined at the wrists with bracelets of gold, 
Studded with precious stones, as was a col- 
“ i gold round his throat. A surcoat, 
ithout sleeves, of violet-coloured silk, was 
Superbly embroidered with gold. The sur- 
rhiry girded round the loins with a Persian 
ick of crimson velvet: the scabbard of 
vie werd he wore, and of a poniard which 
5 hie eathed beside it, were, like the belt, 
y embroidered, and decorated with jew- 
ral His boots of red velvet were wide and 
in the leg, and with that preposterous 


length of 


foe, originally intended, by its 
remands. Curve, as a security to the hold 
foot in the stirrup, and which Anna 


Comines describes as disabling a dismounted 
knight from walking; but it now inclined 
upwards, although it was not until the still 
more foppish days of Richard the Second, 
that the long toe was connected to the knees 
by chains. On one hand, he still wore a 
glove of white leather, which reached half 
way up the arm, and was embroidered with 
gold round the upper part. The other glove, 
and his cap of black velvet, looped with jew- 
” were carried by the pages who attended 
im. 

There is an excellent scene of the mob in 
front of Fitz-Richard’s house, but we much 
doubt there were draymen (at least so called) 
in those days. The account of the ancient 
drama is also very good. 

The following scene between a Jew and 
two knights is well drawn; the persecutions 
which this people at the time underwent ac- 
counts for the secrecy and security the Jew 
observed in his residence, and his rapacity is 
well portrayed :— 

‘“ We are at the den of Moloch,” said 
Fitz-Richard, as entering a court, their fur- 
ther progress was barred by a wall of great 
height, in the centre of which there was a 
deep narrow archway, closed by a door plated 
with iron, the sheets of which were secured 
by innumerable large nails, whose knobs 
thickly encrusted the entire surface. Fitz- 
Richard pulled at an iron rod on the night 
hand, and the single toll of a bell struck sul- 
lenly on the ear. 

‘A space, of not more than an inch square, 
in the iron plate, flew back, as by the touch 
of a spring, and a human eye was seen in the 
shadowy void. 

‘“ Ts Kok-ben-Abraham at home?” said 
Fitz-Richard : “ this knight and I want to 
see him—no one else is present.” 

‘The eye turned on one, then on the other, 
and then was hid by the plate being returned. 
Bolts and bars, and jarring locks, grated 
harshly on the ear. At length the door was 
opened, and they entered a low vaulted pas- 
sage, where they stood until the porter re- 
stored the fastenings of the massive door. 
He was of low stature, but surely and 
strongly made, and appeared one well able 
to make good the defence of a narrow pass: 
his thick black beard, somewhat grizzled by 
time, covered from the cheek bones the whole 
of the lower part of his face, while his bushy 
brows partly overhung eyes sparkling with fire. 

‘He ushered them in silence along, and 


introduced them into a small flagged hall, 
along one side of which ran an oaken bench, 
He motioned to them to sit down, and dis- 
appeared through a low archway. 





having opened with a massive key the lock } 
of a door similarly defended to the outer one, | 





‘ «To be obliged thus to immure himself,” 
observed Alwyn, “ argues a dreadful appre- 
hension of violence.” 


‘“ Not greater than the danger,” said 
Fitz-Richard, in the same subdued voice. 
‘‘ What with the rapacious violence of the 
powerful, and the fanatic hatred of the po- 
pulace, the wealth of the Israelite is a never- 
dying brand of consuming fire; yet so wed- 
ded is the miser to his gold, that he would, 
rather than part from it, give, drop by drop, 
his heart’s blood.” 


‘The servant returned, and they followed 
him along an obscure passage, and in a few 
moments were ushered into a vaulted room, 
faintly lit by one narrow window near the 
roof. At first Alwyn scarcely saw the aged 
Kok-ben-Abraham ; but when he had be- 
come a little more familiar with the gloomy 
chamber, he observed the aged Jew, seated 
in a high-backed chair, immediately beneath 
the window. The light fell on his cap of 
purple velvet, (for never would the Jew wear 
the hated yellow, but when abroad a stern 
necessity obliged him,) and streamed on the 


-sides of his straggling locks and head of sil- 


e 





ver. The strong expression of his promment 
but withered features could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished, from his back being towards the 
light. An ample cloak of quilted silk, of 
divers colours, and bound round the waist 
by arich, though faded scarf, gave a fulness 
to his figure which the spareness of his face 
and hands contradicted. 


‘ Fitz-Richard saluted the aged Jew with 
more courtesy than the usage of Christian 
notions demanded; and the voice of the 
Israelite sounded as though he spoke toa 
friend. 


‘“T have brought the gallant knight I 
spoke to thee of,” said Fitz-Richard, “ and 
trust thou wilt deal liberally with him. My 
own money is on the seas, or advanced to 
Henry Montfort, for the next year’s wool, or 
I would not let him trouble thee.” 


‘« Ah, would master Fitz-Richard let out 
his money at usury!” said the Jew; “ holy 
father Abraham! he would have some bow- 
els of compassion for us, when the powerful 
of the earth revile and plunder us, and the 
beasts who slave for them shove us from the 
wall, and throw dirt at us. I had this morn- 
ing, at the eighth hour, one of the rudest of 
your men of war; six of bie peaese groaned 
under the weight of diamond-hilted swords 
and daggers, besides chains and rings of gold, 
studded with rubies, sapphires, and emeralds. 
Oh, it was a precious cargo, and he would 
not depart until I had given him for it my 
last ounce of gold.” 

‘« Pshaw! thou hast gold enough to bur- 

v 
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den a score of men,” said Fitz-Richard ; 
“ you must not think to pass this on me.” 

‘“ As I hope to sleep in Abraham's bo- 
som, unworthy as I am,’’ said the Israelite, 
“ TI have his steel and precious stones, and 
he my gold.” 

‘** Ay, ay, each has a part,’ rejoined the 
alderman; but who was this rich knight?” 

* Kok-ben-Abraham looked for a moment 
at a scroll before him, and answered—“ His 
name is Humphrey de Bohun.” 

‘The plundering villain! reproach to 
knighthood and to the name of Englishman!” 
burst from the indignant Alwyn. 

‘* What mean you, my son?” inquired 
the Israelite with trepidation. 





‘The malisen of all honest men on 
him !"" added the knight; “ the arms and 
jewels on which thou hast given or lent thy 
money were the property of French knighis, 
robbed by this villain Bohun, under whose 
escort they were placed for safe conduct to 
Dover: an act like this stamps a rebel’s 
cause: never would a king's knight so dis- 
grace himself and royal master.” 

‘“ Kings give but slender wages,” said 
the Israelite; ‘ two shillings per diem fora 
knight, and twelvepence each for his es- 
quires! that will not pay for jewels and rich 
hatness; a strong arm must win something, 
or his hauketon will be cased in buckram in- 
stead of silk; and as to this new-fangled 
cointise, with which you gallants look so fine 
at a tournament, you may deride the vanity 
of, but never hope to wear it.” 

‘ Alwyn smiled at the reasoning of the old 
man, whom he easily perceived derived a 
malicious pleasure from the mutual injuries 
done by the Christian knights on each other, 
although he would have deeply abhorred any 
violence which one of them might have of- 
fered to himself or his nation. 

‘* But, friend Abraham,” said Fitz-Ri- 
chard, ** let us come to business; this noble 
knight wants five hundred marks.” 

‘“ Five hundred marks! five hundred 
marks!” iterated the Jew; .“ have I not 
said that I have neither gold nor silver left ? 
that surly knight left not a drachm of gold or 
silver in this chest,’’ and he struck with a 
cane a coffer at his feet. 

‘“ Pshaw! my friend wants to borrow, 
you to lend, on good security and ample 
interest—hearest thou ?” 

‘** Good security ! ample interest! those 
are well-sounding words,” said Kok-ben- 
Abraham ; “ but only think how dreadfully 
I am inconvenienced! 1] have given that 
knight my bond not to sell sword or dagger, 
chain or ring, jewel or pearl, for a year and 
a day, all which time my money is with this 
Amalckite.” 

‘« By the Holyrood, thou art bewitched !” 
said Fitz-lichard, with more than usual ani- 
mation: “will you, or will you not lend this 
knight five hundred marks of gold ?” 

‘ Kok-ben-Abraham addressed himself to 
Alwyn, and said, “‘I shall have great diffi- 
culty, from the reason I have candidly given 
thee, to procure so largé a sum as five hun- 
dred marks; although, thanks to the God of 
Jacob and his seed for ever! I have some 
hittle credit atongst our persecuted people 


in ‘this troubled land; but should I engage 
myself, and it is really more than I ought to 
do, to procure this large sum, what interest 
wilt thou give?” 

‘“ You should name your terms,’ 
Alwyn, coolly. 

‘ The Israelite spoke aloud, and yet as to 
himself, ‘‘ It is a vain hope to expect ever 
again to behold the treasures I have impru- 
dently lent; and yet the husbandman, when 
he soweth the ground with good corn, look- 
eth forward to the time of harvest, and yet 
knoweth that there are vermin in the earth, 
on its surface, and flying in the air, that will 
eat up the seed corn; that there are blights 
and mildews, and the feet of armed men: 
yet still he trusteth in the God who ruleth 
the universe, that the seed he hath sown may 


’ 


said 


be returned an hundred fold; and if not a/ 


hundred, eighty; and if not eighty, perad- 
venture sixty: and should the mildew and 
the vermin combine, perhaps only thirty: 
the wrath of the heavens, and the vio- 
lence of men, may blast his hopes, and re- 
turn him not more than twenty fold: yet 
this man, amidst all his visitations, is hap- 
pier and more acceptable to God, than he 
who consumeth his stores, without making 
them reproductive: verily my gold is my 
seed corn; but I seek not, like the husband- 
man, to receive in one year a hundred fold, 
thirty fold, or even two fold. No, knight of 
the cross,” and he addressed Alwyn, ‘“ I 
look not for great gains—lI will obtain the 
money for thee, and look for no greater in- 
terest than thirty pounds in the hundred.” 

‘“ Thirty per cent. !” said Sir Alwyn; 
“why, man, had 1 nota rood of land, and 
nothing but my sword to offer as security, 
thirty per cent. would be monstrous.” 

‘“ Your estates are in the hands of Simon 
Montfort,” observed Kok-ben-Abraham ; 
“they might as well be in the moon: but 
even if you had them, there are such things 
as civil wars—attainders of titles—confisca- 
tions of properties—with such risks thirty 
per cent. is as nothing.” 

‘« Thirty per cent. on five hundred marks 
nothing !” said Alwyn; “ why it would 
maintain for me four esquires, and a score of 
mounted archers, with their captain to boot 
—a force strong enough to drive your whole 
tribe from the face of the earth.” 

*“ Father Abraham! how the gallant 
talks, and yet laughs at me!—Be advised, 
my son; it is dangerous for light hearts, like 
thine, to borrow money; you think not of 
the day of reckoning, and yet come it will.” 

‘** Nevertheless I must borrow, or go into 
captivity to the Saracens,’’ Alwyn rejoined. 

‘“ Qh, Israel! thou knowest what it was 
to be in bondage; dearly did thy children 
pay for the corn which was given thee, when 
thou wentest, in the years of scarcity, up 
into the land of Egypt. But the sword cut- 
teth every way; I would warn thee to shun 
the bondage of the Saracens, as Moses called 
on the people of Israel to depart from the 
task-masters of Pharaoh; and yet I would 
warn thee not to take gold, which, like the 
corn-garners of Joseph, betrayed the people 
of Israel into the hands of the Egyptians.’ 





‘“ T am thankful for your advice,” said 
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Alwyn; “ but truly I came hither to borrow 
five hundred marks.” 

‘« Thus it ever is,’ cried Ben-Abraham - 
“ give me your gold! don't talk to me! jj 
I want is your gold!” But can I, with, 
safe conscience, see a fine young man ryp. 
ning on destruction, without warning him of 
his danger?” 

‘“ You might lessen that by lowering the 
amount of interest,” said Alwyn, laughingly. 
“come, we will split the difference, ang 
make a bargain of it—I will give fifteen per 
cent.” 

‘« Father Abraham f was ever the like 
heard ?” exclaimed Ben-Abrahan, sinkin 
back in his chair, and holding up both his wiry 
hands, “fifteen per cent! oh, these Chris. 
tians have no bowels. When would one of 
the tribe of Judah make such an unreasonable 
proposal? But my heart yearns towards 
this youth. I will let thee have the money 
for twenty—for twen—for twenty-eight per 
cent.” 

‘ “ Not one cent. more than fifteen,” said 
Alwyn, coolly. 

‘** And yet it would be a pity to let so 
fine a -youth languish amidst the sands of 
Grenada,” said the Israelite, half aloud. 

‘“ A charming climate,” said Alwyn; 
“ beautiful gardens, delicious fruits.” 

‘Four times twenty-five is one hun- 
dred,” Ben-Abraham began to count; “ five 
times one is five : in five years, five hundred 
marks, at simple interest, will become a 
thousand. 
twenty-five per-cent.” 

‘« Hamet is a generous prince—fond of 
chivalry ; he would never let me languish as 
a menial: fifteen per cent—not a doit more.” 

‘“ Bones of my fathers!” did ever any 
one hear the like of this hard-dealing Chris- 
tian! My seed ‘will be sown in a barren 
soil. You shall have it at twenty per cent.” 

‘“T shall become as expert in the saddle 
as an Arab; none will throw the javelin with 
a truer aim.” . 

‘“ At eighteen per cent. it will be like 
sowing corn in the sand on the sea shore.” 

‘ “The Moorish women are beautiful, and 
love the sons of the isles; I will set out for 
Grenada this very day;” and he rose from 
his seat. 

‘“ Hold, hold, rash boy!” cried Ben- 
Abraham; * thou shalt have the money a 
fifteen per cent. though I should never sleep 
again for making such an unprofitable bar- 
gain ;” and he dipped a pen in the inkhor, 
and drew a piece of parchment before him; 
but before he wrote a word, he turned t0 
Vitz-Richard, and said, “ This gallant thou 
hast brought me is the hardest I ever ha 
dealings with—so young, and so free of his 
money to women and Saracens, and so clo 
handed to poor Kok-ben-Abraham. Had 
not been 3 thee, Fitz-Richard, the best 0 
the Nazarenes, I would have shut my 40 
upon him.” ail 

‘+ ] thank thee for thy civil speech, S# 
Fitz-Richard ; “ but I now tell thee, frien® 
Abraham, that I have been hitherto silen! 
only that Sir Alwyn might make the best 
bargain he could for himself; which having 





done, I shall now take up the matter; ® 
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«« Father Abraham! to hear a merchant, 


who makes two hundred per cent. on every 

iece of gold he ventures, talk so wildly— 
ten per cent. ! why it would scarcely pay 
the expense of parchment. 

««T tell thee, Kok-ben-Abraham, ten per 
cent. on the best secured property in Eng- 
land is too much.” _ 

«<¢ How call ye it well secured ?” rejoined 
the Jew: “and now that I think on it, the 
tand is far in the north. I well recollect 
when in my youth I kept, during twice 
twelve months, the books of my kinsman, 
Isaac of York, that we had always terrible 
fears for money lent to the barons north of 
Tyne. When they borrowed, they were 
English ;_ but when the time of payment 
came, they were Scotch. Qh, it was in vain 
to think of a sheriff’s writ! It is a despe- 
rate case! never shall I see my gold again! 
and to talk of ten per cent. being toe much, 
where writs are of no use! and to heara 
merchant cavil at fifteen per cent. where the 
risks are so great! and that merchant, mas- 
ter William Fitz-Richard, who, to the certain 
knowledge of my correspondent at Alexan- 
dria, made on his last venture to and from 
India full three hundred per cent.” 

‘“ Rut I have wrecks at sea, Arabs of the 
Desert, and pirates from every port, to snatch 
away my property.” 

‘“ And shall [ not have a powerless law, 
or Scots to snatch away the land, or English 
king to confiscate it? Oh, I have been wrong 
to promise my gold on such security! By 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, I swear I will 
not lower the interest the fraction of a far- 
thing !” 

*“{[ am content to take it at fifteen per 
cent,” said Alwyn, interposing ; and then 
addressing Fitz-Richard, added—* It was 
my own proposal, and I will abide by it.”’’ 

As Alwyn wished it to be paid in Grenada, 
Ren-Abraham proposed to give an order on 
his correspondent, Levi, there, who would 
only charge fifty marks for the negotiation. 
Fitz-Richard interfered, and insisted it should 
he done without any charge, to which the 
Jew was compelled, reluctantly, to consent. 


en 





KENDALL'S LETTERS-ON THE STATE OF 
IRELAND, Kc. 
(Concluded from p 73.) 


Tx our notice of this work last week, we some- | 
_reasoning and acute arguments of Mr. Ken- 
aTory; and judging by toryism and whig- | dall, we must regret that his work is so dis- 


what hastily pronounced Mr. Kendall to be 
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to impute to them. These, however, are the 
principles Mr. Kendall professes, and he 
rests much of his arguments against the ad- 
mission of the Catholics to political power on 
those principles. 

With this explanation, which is due to Mr. 
Kendall, we shall proceed to take a more 
comprehensive view of the grounds on which 
he contends against Catholic emancipation ; 
we ought first perhaps to observe, that he 
combats popery, not as a religion, but on ac- 
count of the political claims of its professors. 
Indeed, he treats Roman Catholicism and the 
Roman Catholics, both clergy and laity, with 
a respect not usually observed by the oppo- 
nents to Catholic emancipation. 

We have already stated that he objects to 
all further concession to the Catholics on the 
ground both of principle and expedience ; 
he indeed says, as regards his own convic- 
tion, he will rest his objections on the score 
of principle only. His argument is, that the 
constitution of government of every state does 
and ought to forbid the enjoyment of politi- 
cal rights by any who refuse conformity to 
the religion of the state, and the question of 
expedience, he asserts, arises only when it is 
attempted to offer the peculiar merits of our 
Roman Catholic fellow subjects as justifying 
a departure from the general rule, as was the 
case in the preamble to the bill brought in 
last session by Sir Francis Burdett. 

In speaking of the intolerance of religious 
parties, he does not charge it wholly on the 
Roman Catholics, but even observes that the 
intolerance of Protestants towards Catholics 
is in itself a sufficient ground for keeping the 
two sects apart by the arm of the law; we 
do not, we confess, go so far as this; and 
should as soon think it necessary to prevent 
their mixing in the same community, or 
walking on the same side of the street toge- 
ther. 

The leading principle of Mr. Kendall’s ar- 
gument, if we understand him rightly, is, 
that the spirit and letter of the British const'- 
tution refuses an equality of civil rights, or, 
in fact, the full exercise of civil rights and 
enjoyment of political immunities to all per- 
sons, Catholic or Protestant, who refuse, on 
their part, a conformity to the religion of the 
state. As a secondary consideration, he con- 
tends that the Roman Catholics afford no 
case of exception to this rule, whether consi- 
dered in reference to their past history or 
present situation and conduct. 

While we cannot but applaud the sound 


gism as at present represented by the two ‘cursive ; his letters are by no means confined 


parties, we should say so still : it must, how- 


to the subjects on which they profess to treat, 


ever, be observed, that modern Whigs and | but diverge to a variety of topics, which, 
the principles of whiggism are somewhat at | however well or sensibly treated, have little 


Variance in the present day. Whiggism (not 
in the common #cceptance of the term,) but 
o unadulterated whiggism, according to 
Mr. Kendall, and he is not far from the mark, 
asserts the inseperable union of church and 
state, the civil acknowledgment of no religion 
€xcept by the authority of the law, and the 


Consequent political exclusion of, all who re- | 


use that adherence—principles which it 


Would be high treason against theWhig Club . 


or nothing to do with the state of Ireland or 
the Roman Catholic question. Among other 
subjects, Mr. Kendall notices that of combi- 
nations among workmen, and his observa- 
tions are so very much to, the point on this 
subject, that we may, hereafter, be tempted 
to quote them. 

The rambling character of Mr. Kendall's 
work, to which we have just alluded, does 
not apply to the third volume, which is a 


83 


powerfully written and consecutive argument 
against Catholic emancipation, which he re- 
sists in the most straight-forward and uncom- 
promising manner; towards the close, how- 
ever, the author again diverges from the sub- 
ject, to give us an essay on the usury laws 
and the Post Office revenue. Tiis rambling 
propensity of Mr. Kendall—this disposition 
to embrace every subject is a great fault, and 
every one who reads his work must regret 
that he does not put his arguments closer to- 
gether. 

To return to Catholic emancipation, the 
advocates of which have long wished to in- 
duce the belief that his present Majesty is 
favourable to that measure; Mr. Kendall 
contends the contrary, and we feel assured 
truly so; indeed, we have good reason to be- 
lieve that the king has declared, that should 
the bill for placing Catholics on a footing 
with Protestants pass both houses, he will, 
for the first time, exercise that privilege 
which he possesses, and, on the bill being 
presented to him, answer /e rot s‘avisera. Mr. 
Kendall, though not relating, or perhaps ac- 
quainted with this fact, of the truth of which 
we are convinced, feels confident in the dis- 
position of his Majesty, and explains corre t- 
ly the seeming apathy of the public on this 
question. Hesays,— 

‘I have just above ventured to repeat, 
once more, the intimation of my settled con- 
fidence, that, in his present Majesty, his Ma- 
jesty’s people have the most steady personal 
friend to their escape from Roman Catholic 
emancipation; and, it is, I believe, quite 
certain, that the general ‘persuasion of the 
people, to the same effect, has been one of 
the causes of the comparative quietude with 
which they have witnessed the attempts to 
overthrow their Protestant rights and liber- 
ties. They have felt themselves to be well 
guarded, and therefore they have been still ; 
while a contrary apprehension would have 
drawn from them a very opposite description 
of conduct. What Bossuet could say to 
Louis the Fourteenth, there is no English- 
man but who, in corresponding circum- 
stances, could say to any prince of the house 
of Brunswick. The Bishop of Meaux took 
a distinguished part in the celebrated con- 
troversy between the Molinists and Janse- 
nists ; and Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, 
was his antagonist: ‘‘ What,” said, one day, 
at Versailles, the grand monarque, to the 
former (in reference to that controversy, by 
which the court and kingdom had been 
greatly agitated ;) ‘* what would you have 
done, if 1 had taken the side of M. de Cam- 
bray?” “Sire,” answered the prelate, whom 
| Masillon describes as a bishop in the midst 
of a ceurt, “I would have lifted my voice 
twenty times more loudly !” 

‘It is very well, indeed, for any man, at a 
distance from the throne, and without the 
reality of reigning, to talk, from the dictates 
of fancy, of British Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation ; but to suppose, that any reigning 
prince, not enslaved either by his religious 
faith or by circumstances, would voluntarily 
subjeet himself to a temporal power so neces- 
sarily the rival of that which belongs to bim- 





self, is to suppose, that the individual man, 
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occnpying the royal seat, has been born with- 
out the natural instincts of self-preservation 
and defence, whether with reference to his 
single person, or to his sceptre, or to his peo- 
= eanwhile, it is not, of course, that 
hold the personal sentiments of any king of 
England to be of sufficient weight to nega- 
tive emancipation ; nor even, that the coro- 
nation oath interposes an obstacle, and that, 
therefore, king and people, as yet, are in any 
adequate manner defended, from the bitter 
possibility of seeing themselves condemned 
to a forced compliance ; but, in so far as 
ae the king's name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want ;” 


in so far, we have a present great security ; 
and it is precisely for that reason, that Mr. 
Brougham, and so many other veracious po- 
liticians, take such extraordinary pains to 
propagate a belief, that the king is personally 
an advocate for the Roman Catholic claims; 
while, if there is one fact better known, and 
better attested, than another, to Mr. Brough- 
am, and to the whole kingdom, it is the fact 
of his Majesty’s personal hostility ; and, 
while, if the-truth were on the contrary side, 
the only effect would be, to make us, with 
Bossuet, lift our voices twenty times the 
more loudly against their concession, as hav- 
ing twenty times the greater fear of its oc- 
currence, and therefore twenty times the mo- 
tive for exertion ! 

‘It is, as I have said, simply one of the 
tricks of the day, to try to persuade the pub- 
lic that his Majesty is with the emancipators ; 
as if we had not public facts sufficient to 
the contrary—as if, in addition to others, the 
speech of the Duke of York (all known 
things considered) were not virtual, though 
informal testimony ;—as if the Duke of Glou- 
cester’s omission to vote for the Relief Bill, 
and the king's simultaneous reconciliation 
with the Duke of Gloucester, were not tes- 
timonies too! 

‘And how much longer will his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex yield himself 
to the egregious folly of the emancipation 
scheme? It is impossible to see, and still 
more to listen to that prince, without forming 
the most favourable estimate, both of the 
powers of his understanding, and of the 
frankness ofhistemper. He is one of those, 
whom, as Johnson said of Burke, you could 
not {stand with under a gateway, to avoid a 
shower, without discovering the mental su- 
periority ; and, really, such men are too good 
to be the puppets of Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation ! T lieve that Charles James Fox 
would have made war with revolutionary 
France; and I believe that the Duke of Sus- 
sex, if he were king of England to-morrow, 
would set his face against the emancipation. 
It is not that I accuse either Mr. Fox or the 
royal duke of insincerity; but situation so 
alters men’s view! How subtle is the cheat 
that conceals, not only our motives of action, 
but the sources of our reasonings, from our- 
selves! The Duke of Sussex takes an ho- 
nourable pride in the sentiment of attach- 
ment to “the principles which seated his 
royal highness’s family upon the throne ;"’ 
but, alas! is his royal highness still to learn, 
that Roman Catholic cxelusivn is the first of 











those “ principles?” I know those who 
have the consistency to condemn Roman 
Catholic exclusion, but whd have the con- 
sistency to condemn, at the same time, the 
‘principles which seated the Duke of Sus- 
sex's family upon the throne!” ’ 

This view of the conduct of the royal duke 
is liberal, and the compliment to his talents 
not only liberal but just; in noticing another 
royal duke (his Royal Highness of York) Mr. 
Kendall very ingeniously defends the royal 
vow, and retorts rather keenly on the advo- 
cates of emancipation :— . 

‘It has greatly diverted the critics of the 
emancipation, and afforded ample opportu- 
nity for animadversion in the style in which 
they shine, that his royal highness pledged 
himself, as they say, to his future “ opinions.” 
In the same number of the Morning Chro- 
nicle, however, in which much stress was 
laid upon the word “ opinions,” the Parlia- 
mentary report gives us the word “ princi- 
ples ;” and, though it may not be perfectly 
i for a man to pledge himself to 
iis future “ principles,” principles being con- 
fessedly dependent upon “ opinions,” which 
opinions every man may vary, still, such 
words as the following, which are what the 
Morning Chrosicle report attributes to his 
royal highness, are so consistent with com- 
mon parlance, that if the Duke of Sussex had 
used them, (and, without disparagement, I 
think it allowable to believe that they might 
have fallen from his tongue as easily as from 
that of his royal brother,) and had they been 
used in reference to principles of “ emanci- 

ation,” I strongly suspect that, as well the 
emsins Chronicle as Messrs. O’Connell, 
Shiel, and O’Gorman, would have viewed 
and described them as the pride of human 
discourse: *‘I have been brought up from 
my early years in these principles, and from 
the time when I began to reason for myself, 
I have entertained them from conviction; 
and, in every situation in which I may be 
placed, I will maintain them.—So help me 
God!" 

‘ Doubtless, when a man ventures to swear 
what his future principles shall be, he com- 
mits an error in philosophy; but I am not 
convinced that he is yet guilty of any error at 
all in rhetoric. The expression, as it ap- 
pears to me, partakes of the nature of hyper- 
bole; and I fancy that language would lose, 
not only much of its beauty, but much of its 
use, if that figure of speech were forbidden 
to the orator.’ 

Mr. Kendall continues— 

‘But, if the expression of a resolution to 
adhere to present principles cannot be allow- 
ed; even in the warmth of speaking, and as a 
form of expression, or if the Duke of York 
really did talk of “opinions,” and not of 
“‘ principles,” and if the swearing to future 
— is monstrous, what would you think 
of a formal oath, written, cut, and dry, pre- 
scribed by act of Parliament, and dished up 
by the friends of the Morning Chronicle; 
claimed to be the draft of Mr. O’Connell ; 
and elaborated with all the united wisdom of 
Mr. Plunkett, and Mr. Tierney, and Sir 
Francis Burdett, and voted for by Mr. Can- 
ning, and the rest ;—in which formal oath, 
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the British Roman Catholic was to be 

to swear to his “ future opinions?”_y,, 
are all amazement, I think, and yet the fact 
is exactly what I intimate! “ The Duke of 
York,” said the Morning Chronicle, “ Stated 
last night, that his opinion, with res tto 
the Catholic claims, was unchanged, and 
that it was his determination never to 

it. It is well with his royal highness to haye 
his opinions so much at command, Thy 
happy power, which his royal highness pos. 
sesses, is the making of men less Sortunately 
born; for, when a man can command hig op; 
nions, he is a fool if he do not command those 
which will be most profitable to him. His 
royal highness rather, we think, overste 
the fair line, when, not satisfied with declar. 
ing his present opinions, he pledged himself 
to fudure opinions.”’ 

Mr. Kendall turns those observations jp 
the Morning Chronicle against the bil 
brought into Parliament, for emancipating 
the Catholics, last session, by Sir Pranet 
Burdett, which requires the Roman Catholics 
to swear to future opinions. He says:— 

‘The bill proposes an oath, in all respects 
of the bitterest “insult” to the honest Roman 
Catholic, and compiled and manufactured 
with the utmost legislative illiterateness— 
‘though quite good enough for the voters for 
the bill, who, in any similar circumstances, 
would, doubtless, also have voted for the 
consulship of Nero’s horse. It contains what 
I suppose I am to call an expression of a se 
ries of “ opinions ;” (1.) that true allegiance 
ought to be borne to his Majesty, as discovery 
of plots, &c.; (2.) that the crown ought to 
descend in the line of the Princess Sophia; 
(3) that no allegiance ought to be given else- 
where ; (4.) that the doctrine of the lawful- 
ness of murdering heretics or infidels, as also 
that of keeping no faith with heretics or inf- 
dels, is ‘‘ unchristian” and impious; (5) 
that excommunicated princes may not be 
lawfully ‘deposed or murdered” by the 
subjects, nor by any person whatsoever; (6. 
that the pope, nor no other foreign prince, 
&c., has or ought to have any “ temporal or 
civil” jurisdiction, &c. The British Roman 
Catholic is then to swear (7.) that he has n0 
“intention” to subvert the present church 
establishment, for the purpose of substituting 
a Roman Catholic establishment in its stead; 
that he will never exercise any privilege, &¢. 
to disturb the Protestant religion, or Protest 
ant government in this kingdon; and (9.) 
that he “makes” this declaration and eve! 
part thereof, in the plain and ordinary sen 
of the words of this oath, without any ev 
sion, equivocation, or mental reservation 
whatever, and without any dispensation - 
ready granted by the pope, or any authonly 
of the see of Rome, or any person whateve? 
and without “ thinking that I am or can be «- 
quitted before God or man, or absolved of 
declaration, or part thereof, although the pops 
or any other person or authority whatsoev 
shall dispense with or annul the same, 4 
clare that it was null and void.—So help ™ 
God.” 

‘But, in the midst of all this, stands ° 
“future opinion” clause, as follows: “lo 
promise that I will not hold, maintain, oF 
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any such opinion, or any other opinion, con- 
trary to what is expressed in this declara- 
” You have seen what “future opi- 


of any change in opinion, for we assert most 
anequivocally that the great body of the peo- 

le is averse to those claims, and that the 
moment there is a danger of their being 
granted, petitions against them will be poured 
in from all quarters, from the Land’s End to 
John O'Groats, and this, we doubt not, will 
long be the case while popery remains un- 
changed and as intolerant as ever. 

With respect to Mr. Kendall’s work, it 
takes the most original view of the ques- 
tion we have yet seen, and it will re- 
quire the combined talents of the Irish and 
English Catholics to meet the arguments of 
the author against Catholic emancipation. 
It also contains some sound views on the 
subject of Ireland generally, which we re- 
commend to the members of both houses of 
Parliament, as worthy their perusal, pre- 
paratory to the lengthened discussions which 
are sure to take place during the present 
session. 

As this is a subject of considerable im- 

rtance, and forms the second prominent 
eature in Mr. Kendall's work, we shall give 
: _— of his views with regard to Ire- 
and. 

First, then, Mr. Kendall denies that Ca- 


tholic emancipation has any thing to do with 


Ireland, but he asserts that the condition of 
Ireland has much to do with the emancipa- 
tion: that is, that the deplorable condition 
of Ireland affords a lever for moving the 
question of emancipation, not merely of Ro- 
man Catholics, but of all non-conformists, 
which he thinks would be the subversion of 
the constitution in church and state. 
Secondly, Mr. Kendall calls upon govern- 
ment to ameliorate the condition of Ire- 
land, if not for the humane and patriotic pur- 
pose of serving Ireland alone, at least for that 
of removing the handle which it offers, and 
which is made use of either ignorantly or 
maliciously, for attempting the overthrow 
of the constitution of England. 
_Thitdly, our author requires only the adop- 
tion of two measures for the relief of Ireland 
—and for the ultimate extinction or reduc- 
tion to insignificance of the adherents of Ro- 
man Catholicism in that country. The one, 
8 coercise measure, simply for the better pre- 
Servation of the peace, with respect to which, 
t. Kendall has entered into some detail ; 
e other, a measure of pure bounty or com- 
mon justice, to which alone (besides its other 
a, operations) he looks for the decay 
2 oman Catholicism in Treland—which he 
; nsiders the only constitutional source of 
™ancipation for Irish Roman Catholics. 
fom the sanguine way in which Mr. Ken- 
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dall speaks of these measures, we infer that 
he thinks they will give bread, wealth, know- 
ledge, the English language, English books, 
English ideas, and the overthrow of spiritual 
tyranny, one after the other, to Ireland. He 
says, and we think truly, that government 
has oaly to give bread, and peace, and all the 
rest would follow without further help. 

Mr. Kendall observes, fourthly, that the 
omission to do this is the misgovernment of 
Ireland. He does not appear to give a 
thought to partial neglects or abuses—neither 
does he insinuate that Ireland is misgoverned 
in any ordinary sense of the term. He says, 
what would be good government in England, 
he should call bad gevernment in Iveland. 
His notion is, that the peculiar situation of 
Ireland demands a peculiar administration of 
her affairs—simply and solely, however, what 
may seem only a greater and even an exces- 
sive indulgence ; and that the duration of the 
constitution of England, and, quite as much, 
the duration of the national ascendancy of 
Englishmen, are (besides the happiness of 
Ireland) the great stakes at issue. 

Fifthly, Mr. Kendall holds rather pecyliar 
Opinions as to Irish absenteeism. He con- 
tends that it is eminently desirable to the in- 
terests of England and the empire at large, 
while, at the same time, he says it is under 
certain aspects, an eminent local curse to 
Ireland. Even with respect to Ireland, he 
observes, that though it makes her poor, it 
saves her from other griefs. 

Among the proposed plans for ensuring 
tranquillity in Ireland, Mr. Kendall recom- 
mends the old Anglo-Saxon mode of making 
each district or parish answerable for the vio- 
lations of it. ‘ Instead,’ says he, ‘ of suffer- 
ing an Irish “ barony,” indotently to call upon 
his majesty’s government to “‘ proclaim” it, 
I would have the barony habitually and uni- 
formly the guardian, because the surety of its 
own peace.’ Mr. Kendall wishes, in short, 
to revive that principle of our fovefathers, 
that a district must either find the offender or 
pay for him. There is, we confess, much 
good sense in this, and we think the plan 
better calculated to serve Ireland than many 
that have been proposed. In the following 
observations we heartily concur :— 

‘ Every idea of an “ absentee-tax” in Ire- 
land, in spite of all the vast and manifold and 
obvious evils of absenteeism, is to be dismiss- 
ed, and I have already scouted every sug- 
gestion of aright of restraint upon the per- 
sonal liberty of loco-motion of the Irish land- 
ed proprietor; but my principle is, that the 
land can never be absent, and that the /and, 
and all the personalities that are upon it, and 
not the owners of the land, are to be responsi- 
ble for all the burdens incident to the due ad- 
ministration of government; and to the bur- 
den, among other burdens, of paying for 
breaches of the peace. In some instances, a 
responsibility of this kind would induce resi- 
dence :—but residence in Ireland, I am free 
to confess, is often a complicated question, 
and absenteeism, in the gross, has more ex- 
cuses, and I believe, (if it needed any—if it 
were not an evil without fau/t,) than in Eng- 
land and elsewhere is commonly imagined. 
The Irish population is not always easily 
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dealt with ;—to Englishmen it is a riddle ; 
and even Irishmen are not always its match. 
Mr. Trant, an Irish Roman Catholic land- 
holder has been obliged to fly from his Irish 
residence under such circumstances which I 
shall mention, and which, probably, io their 
nature, are not wholly peculiar to Mr. Trant. 
This gentleman built sixty cottages, for as 
many small tenants, upon his estates. The 
cottages built, he was begged to furnish them : 
the furniture provided, he was begged to sup- 
ply sixty carts, for carrying produce to mar- 

et ; ing succeeded to begging ; the Ro- 
man Catholic priest reproved the insatiable 
cupidity of his parishioners from the altar ; 
all was of no avail; and Mr. Trant is com- 
pelled to live in England, only to escape 
from the system of plunder! The misfortune, 
in the mean time, of the absence of a land- 
holder so beneficent and liberal, and so well 
disposed to live among his tenants, may be in 
some degree imagined, The peasantry com- 
pel the absence, and then suffer for it, and 
the country suffers too; and the calamit 
goes to swell the account of the woes which 
are so often unjustly imputed to English 
laws and government, and thence, too, to 
help the quackery of Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation,—to the characterising of the whole 
doctrine and history of which, no words of 
contempt are adequate! The natural and 
acquired character of the Irish is so peculiar; 
their consummate proficiency in the art of 
begging, for example, is so much beyond a 
stranger's comprehension ; their high-wrougbt 
and imposing tales of sorrows that have often 
no existence whatever; their total national 
disregard of truth (and [have Irish incidental 
authority, in print, for this—and, after all, it 
is only a counterpart of what Montaigne says 
of the French, and of what Europeans say of 
the Hindoos,) is so much beyond ordinary 
and English comprehension ; their genius for 
complaining is so superb ;—that the difficulty 
of entering rightly into their character, and 
of putting a due estimate upon any thing 
they say, constitutes one of the misfortunes 
of the English connection with them :—at- 
tended, as that connection is, with this, 
among other inconvenience,—the weight of 
calumny which their murmurs throw upon 
the English name, and which, if the English 
were out of the question, they would confine 
themselves to throwing upon one another !’ 

Mr. Kendall appears to us to have an un- 
necessary alarm of Irish ascendancy,—we 
confess we have no such fears; the Irish are 
So much behind this country in every thing, 
Save mere physical force in proportion to po- 
pulation, that we think there is no danger 
to be apprehended on this account; besides, 
though the proportion of Protestants to 
Catholics is numerically inferior, yet in 
point of wealth it is less so, and there is 
little probability of their adverse principles 
being so far amalgamated as to render them 
formidable to this country. Mr. Kendall 
must, however, give his own explanation of 
the dangers he apprehends with regard to 
[reland; be says:— 

‘It is chiefly, as you know, from the 
U nited States of North America, that, in the 
unfortunate event of future war, I leok for 
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danger upon the side of Ireland. The grow- 
ing marine of that power, and the number of 
Irishmen and Irish malcontents, both in and 
out of power in the country, and the number 
of Irish presses, are among the grounds for ap- 
prehending such a direction of the transatiantic 
arms or resources, in the event of war; and 
such a war, unhappily, is always likely to be 
occasioned by war in Europe, upon account 
of the neutral pretensions which neutrals are 
so well disposed to set up, and, still more, 
from the peculiar difficulties in such a con- 
juncture, attendant upon our indispensable 
system of naval impressment, embarrassed, as 
as itis, with the sameness of race, language, 
complexion, and feature, of the respective 
subjects of the two states; and aggravated, 
also, by the unwarrantable claim of the 
United States, to throw their shield out of 
their own maratime jurisdiction, over such 
natural born subjects of the British crown as 
they think proper ! 

‘ At the commencement of the late war, I 
was strongly impressed with the inapplicabi- 
lity of the vast naval means of this kingdom 
to the peculiar circumstances of a contest 
with the United States; and, in a paper, 
with respect to which, in the year 1812, I 
had the henour of a personal interview with 
Earl Bathurst, I wrote, in words that I copy 
from the original draft, ‘‘ That we had little 
to hope, from our mere naval superiority, for 
the essential success of the war ;” thereby pre- 
suming to express an opinion which succeed- 
ing events will probably appear to you to 
have justified. My general notion was, that, 
contrary to what, at a first view, may appear 
the oflensive efforts of the United States 
against Great Britain, ought to be directed 
toward the sea, and those of Great Britain 
against the United States, toward the terri- 
tory of the latter; and I proposed, accord- 
ingly, a combined and somewhat extensive 
plan of British land operations. Of that 
_ Earl Bathurst was pleased to express 
lis entire approval; but the moment was one 
in which every man we could raise was 
needed for the victorious ranks of the Duke 
of Wellington; and his lordship expressed 
and explained, with the most obliging frank- 
ness and detail, his own regret, and the ex- 
isting necessity, for deferring the idea of ex- 
ecution. The time was of great importance 
to the probable success of the proposed ope- 
‘rations ; and when, at a subsequent date, the 
execution of a part of them was attempted, 
that time remained no longer.’ 

It is neither to the Catholic question nor to 
Ireland generally that Mr. Kendall confines 
himself; his work treats on the combination 
laws, the corn and usury laws, the money 
market, the small-note l«!l, the freedom of 
the press, popular education, mechanics’ in- 
stitutes, the London University, the duties on 
newspapers and advertisements, _ Unitarian 
marriages, the affairs of Greece, Spain, &c. 
Although we do not agree with Mr. Kendall 
in all his observations, yet they all display 
much good sense and acute observation. 

Mr. Kendall’s Letters, though on subjects 
apparently not very tempting to the general 
reader, may be read with yreat advantage by 
the public at large, inasmuch as they treat of 








matters in which every individual is more or 
less interested; for we should do injustice to 
the public generally, if we did not consider 
them as having as deep an interest in ques- 
tions of such importance as Mr. Kendall dis- 
cusses as statesmen or senators. The work 
contains much real information; and the di- 
gressions, if somewhat breaking the thread of 
the argument, give it a pleasing and in- 
teresting diversity. A former work of Mr. 
Kendall’s, which procured the repeal of 
the absurd law of the wager of battle, was 
noticed in the most flattering terms in Par- 
liament; and we are much mistaken if the 
Letters on the State of Ireland will not more 
than once receive so honourable a mark of 
distinction. 





Wanderings in South America, the North- 
West of the United States, and the An- 
telles, in the Years 1812, 1816, 1820, and 
1824. By Cuarres Waterton, Esa. 
4to. pp. 326. London, 1825. Mawman. 

Mr. Waterton’s Wanderings form as cu- 

rious a volume, as we have met with for some 

time; the author is eccentric in his style, 
taste, and manners; and his work, though 
containing much curious information, is a sin- 
gular compound of good sense and absurdity. 
IIe is fond of natural history, so fond indeed, 
that meeting with only one bug between Buf- 
falo and Quebec, he is quite mortified be- 
cause he cannot decide whether it belonged 
to Canada, or the United States, or ‘ whe- 
ther it was going from the American to the 

Canadian side, or from the Canadian to the 

American.’ The portions of Mr. Waterton’s 

work which treat of natural history are the 

most curious, though some of those partake 
of the marvellous. In the vegetable crea- 


tion, we find a curious vine in the forests of 


Demerara, called by the wood-cutters, the 
bush-rope, on account of its use in drawing 


| out the heaviest timber :— 


‘Sometimes you see it nearly as thick as 
a man’s body, twisted like a corkscrew round 
the tallest trees, and rearing its head high 
above their tops. At other times, three or 
four of them, like strands in a cable, join 
tree and tree, and branch and branch toge- 
ther. Others, descending from on high, take 
root as soon as their extremity touches the 
ground, and appear like shrouds and stays 
supporting the mainmast of a line-of-battle 
ship ; while others, sending out parallel, ob- 
lique, horizontal, and perpendicular shoots, 
in all directions, put you in mind of what 
travellers call a matted forest. Oftentimes a 
tree, about a hundred feet high, uprooted by 
the whirlwind, is stopped in its fall by these 
amazing cables of nature; and hence it is 
that you account for the phenomenon of see- 
ing trees, not only vegetating, but sending 
forth vigorous shoots, though far from their 
perpendicular, and their trunks inclined to 
every degree from the meridian to the ho- 
rizon. 

‘Their heads remain firmly supported by 
the bush-rope; many of the roots soon refix 
themselves in the earth, and frequently a 
strong shoot will sprout out perpendicularly 
from near the root of the reclined trunk, and 
in time become a fine tree.’ 
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We have some notices of ornithology 
which are also curious. Mr. W, says:—”’ 

‘There is something remarkable in the 
great tinamou, which, I suspect, has hitherty 
escaped notice. It invariably roosts in tregs. 
but the feet are so very small in Proportion 
to the body of this bulky bird, that they cay 
be of no use to it in grasping the branch. 
and, moreover, the hind toe is so short, that 
it does not touch the ground when the bing 
is walking. The back part of the leg, jug 
below the knee, is quite flat, and somewhat 
concave. On it are strong pointed scales, 
which are very rough, and catch your finger 
as you move it along from the knee to the 
toe. Now, by means of these scales, ang 
the particular flatness of that part of the leg, 
the bird is enabled to sleep in safety upon 
the branch of a tree. 

‘At the close of day, the great tinamoy 
gives a loud, monotonous, plaintive whistle, 
and then immediately springs into the tree, 
By the light of the full moon, the vigilant 
and cautious naturalist, may see him sitting 
in the position already described. 

‘The small tinamou has nothing that can 
be called atail. It never lays more than 
one egg, which is of a chocolate colour. }t 
makes no nest, but merely scratches a little 
hollow in the sand, generally at the foot of 
a tree. 

‘ Here we have an instance of a bird, the 
size of a partridge, and of the same tribe, 
laying only one egg, while the rest of the fa- 
mily, from the peahen to the quail, are 
known to lay a considerable number. The 
foot of this bird is very small in proportion, 
but the back part of the leg bears no resem- 
blance to that of the larger tinamou ; hence 
one might conclude that it sleeps on the 
ground.’ | 

Of the sloth, the armadillo, and the vam 
pire, we are told :— 

‘The sloth is the only quadruped known 
which spends its whole life from the branch 
of a tree, suspended by his feet. I have 
paid uncommon attention to him in his ne 
tive haunts. The monkey and squirrel will 
seize a branch with their fore feet, and pull 
themselves up and rest or run upon it; but 
the sloth after seizing it still remains sus 
pended, and suspended, - moves along undet 
the branch, till he can lay hold of another. 
Whenever I have seen him in his native 
woods, whether at rest, or asleep, or on his 
travels, I have always observed that he wa 
suspended from the branch of a tree. W hen 
his form and anatomy are attentively consi- 
dered, it will appear evident, that the sloth 
cannot be at ease in any situation where hi 
body is higher or above his feet. 

‘The armadillo is very common 1n these 
forests ; he burrows in the sand-hills like4 
rabbit. As it often takes a considerable tmé 


‘to dig him out of his hole, it would be 3 


long and laborious business to attack ¢ 

hole indiscriminately without knowing whe 
ther the animal were there or not. To pr 
vent, disappointment, the Indians carefully 
mine the mouth of the hole, and put a sh 

stick down it. Now if, on introducing the 
stick, a number of musquitoes come oul, t ‘ 
Indians know to a certainty that the arm 
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“in ie in it; Wherever there are no musqui- 
dillo 1s 18 T'S 
toes in the hole, there 13 no armadillo. 

‘The vampire, in general, measures about 
' wenty2ix inches from wing to wing extend- 
ed, though I once killed one which measur- 
ed thirty-two inches. He frequents old 
abandoned houses and hollow trees; and 
sometimes a cluster of them may be seen in 
the forest, hanging head downwards from 
the branch of a tree. 

‘Goldsmith seems to have been aware that 
the vampire hangs in clusters ; for, in the 
Deserted Village, speaking of America, he 
wand matted woods, where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling.” 

‘The vampire has a curious membrane, 
which rises from the nose, and gives it a very 
singular appearance. It has been remarked, 
before, that there are two species of vam- 
ire in Guiana, a larger and a smaller. The 
caer sucks men and other animals; the 
smaller seems to confine himself chiefly to 
birds. I learnt from a gentleman, high up 
in the river Demerara, that he was complete- 
ly unsuccessful with his fowls, on account of 
the small vampire. Ife showed me some 
that had been sucked the night before, and 
they were scarcely able to walk.’ 

When in pursuit of his favourite study, 
natural history, Mr. Waterton feared no 
dangers, and one or two of his adventures 
he must relate in his own peculiar manner : 

‘We found a cayman, ten feet and a half 

long, fast to the end of the rope. Nothing 
now remained to do, but to get him out of 
the water without injuring his scales, “hoc 
opus, hic labor.”” We mustered strong: 
there were three Indians from the creek, 
there was my own Indian Yan, Daddy 
Quashi, the negro from Mrs. Peterson’s, 
James, Mr. R. Edmonstone’s man, whom I 
was instructing to preserve birds, and, lastly, 
myself, 
_ ‘IT informed the Indians that it was my 
intention to draw him quietly out of the 
water, and then secure him. They looked 
and stared at each other, and said, I might 
do it myself; but they would have no hand 
init; the cayman would worry some of us. 
On saying this, “‘consedére duces,” they 
squatted on their hams with the most ,per- 
fect indifference. 

‘The Indians of these wilds have never 
been Subject to the least restraint; and I 
knew enough of them to be aware, that if I 
tried to force them against their will, they 
would take off, and leave me and my pre- 
sents unheeded, and never return. 

‘Daddy Quashi was for applying to our 
guns as usual, considering them our best and 
safest friends. I immediately offered to 
knock him down for his cowe-dice, and he 
shrunk back, begging that I would be cau- 
Nous, and not get myself worried ; and apo- 
logizing for his own want of resolution. My 
ndian was now in conversation with the 
others, and they asked if I would allow them 
to shoot a dozen arrows into him, and thus 
disable him. This would have ruined all. 

ad come above three hundred miles on 
Purpose to get a cayman uninjured, and not 
‘carry back a mutilated specimen. I re- 
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jected their proposition with firmness, and 
darted a disdaintul eye upon the Indians. 

‘Daddy Quashi was again beginning to 
remonstrate, and I chased him on the sand- 
bank for a quarter of a mile. He told me 
afterwards, he thought he should have drop- 
ped down dead with fright, for he was firmly 
a if I had caught him, I should 

ave bundled him into the cayman’s jaws. 
Here then we stood, in silence, like a calm 
before a thunder storm. ‘ Hoc res summa 
loco. Scinditur in contraria vulgus.’ They 
wanted to kill him, and I wanted to take 
him alive. 


‘T now walked up and down the sand, re- 
volving a dozen projects in my head The 
canoe was at a considerable distance, and I 
ordered the people to bring it round to the 
place where we were. The mast was eight 
feet long, and not much thicker than my 
wrist. I took it out of the canoe, and 
wrapped the sail round the end of it. Now 
it appeared clear to me, that if I went down 
upon one knee, and held the mast in the 
same position as the soldier holds his bay- 
onet when rushing to the charge, I could 
force it down the cayman’s throat, should he 
come open-mouthed at ne. When this was 
told to the Indians, they brightened up, and 
said they would help me to pull him out of 
the river. 


‘“« Brave squad !" said I to myself. *‘ Au- 
dax omnia perpeti,” ‘now that you have 
got me betwixt yourselves and danger.’ I 
then mustered all hands for the last time be- 
forethe battle. We were, four South Ameri- 
can savages, two negroes from Africa, a Creole 
from Trinidad, and myself a white man from 
Yorkshire. In fact, a little tower of Babel 
group, in dress, address, and language. 

‘ Daddy Quashi hung in the rear ; I show- 
ed him a large Spanish knife, which I al- 
ways carried in the waistband of my trow- 
sers: it spoke volumes to him, and he 
shrugged up his shoulders in absolute des- 
pair. The sun was just peeping over the 
high forests on the eastern hills, as if coming 
to look on, and bid us act with becoming 
fortitude. I placed all the people at the 
end of the rope, and ordered them to pull 
till the cayman appeared on the surface of 
the water; and then, should he plunge, to 
slacken the rope, and let him go again into 
the deep. 

‘TI now took the mast of the canoe in my 
hand (the sail being tied round the end of 
the mast) and sunk down upon one knee, 
about four yards from the water's edge, de- 
termining to thrust it down his throat, in 
case he gave me anopportunity. I eertainly 
felt somewhat uncomfortable in this situa- 
tion, and I thought of Cerberus on the other 
side of the Styx ferry. The people pulled 
the cayman to the service; he plunged fu- 
riously as soon as he arrived in these upper 
regions, and immediately went below again 
on their slackening the rope. I saw enough 
not to fall in love at first sight. I now told 
them we would run ali risks, and have him 
on land immediately. They pulled again, 
and out he came,—* monstrum, horrendum, 
informe.” This was an interesting moment. 
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I kept my position firmly, with my eye fixed 
steadfast on him. 

* By the time the cayman was within two 
yards of me, I saw he was ina state of fear 
and perturbation; I instantly dropped the 
mast, sprung up, and jumped on his back, 
turning half round as [ vaulted, so that I 
gained my seat with my face in a right posi- 
tion, I immediately seized his fore legs, 
and, by main forge, twisted them on his 
back ; thus they served me for a bridle. 

‘He now seemed to have recovered from 
his surprise, and probably fancying himself 
in hostule company, he began to plunge fu- 
riously, and lashed the sand with his long 
and powerful tail. I was out of reach of the 
strokes of it, by being near his head. He 
continued to plunge and strike, and made 
my seat very uncomfortable. It must have 
been a fine sight for an unoccupied spec- 
tator. 

‘The people roared out in triumph, and 
were so vociferous, that it was some time be- 
fore they heard me tell them to pull me and 
my beast of burden farther in land. I was 
apprehensive the rope might break, and then 
there would have been every chance of going 
down to the regions under water, with the 
cayman. That would have been more peri- 
lous than Arion’s marine merning ride :— 
**¢ Delphini insidens vada cerula sulcat Arion, 

‘The people now dragged us above forty 
yards on the sand: it was the first and last 
time I was ever on a cayman’s back. Should 
it be asked, how I managed to keep my seat, 
I would answer,—I hunted some years with 
Lord Darlington’s fox hounds. 

‘ After repeated attempts to regain his li- 
berty, the cayman gave in, and became tran- 
quil through exhaustion. I now managed tu 
tie up his jaws, and firmly secured his fore- 
feet in the position I had held them.. We 
had now another severe struggle for superi- 
ority, but he was soon overcome, and again 
remained quiet. While some of the people 
were pressing upon his head and shoulders, 
I threw myself on his tail, and by keeping it 
down to the sand, prevented him from kick- 
ing up another dust. He was finally con- 
veyed to the canoe, and then to the place 
where we had suspended our hammocks. 
There I cut his throat.’ 

In giving an account of the Macoushi, 
Mr. Waterton treats us with a recipe for 
making the Wourali poison, so much used 
by the uncivilized inhabitants of South Ame- 
rica, in poisoning their arrows. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘A day or two before the Macoushi In- 
dian prepares his poison, he goes into the 
forest in quest of the ingredients. A vine 
grows in these wilds, which is called wourali. 
It is from this that the poison takes its name, 
and it is the principal ingredient: When he 
has procured enough of this, he digs up a 
root of a very bitter taste, ties them together, 
and then looks about for two kinds of bulbous 
plants, which contain a green and glutinous 
juice. He fills a little quake, which he car- 
ries on his back, with the stalks ofthese: and 


‘lastly, ranges up and down till he finds two 


species ofants. One of them is very large 


“and black, and so venomous, that its sting 
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roduces a fever; it is most commonly to 
met with on the ground. The other isa 
little red ant, which stings like a nettle, and 
generally has its nest under the leaf of a 
shrub. After obtaining these, he has no 
more need to range the forest. 

‘A quantity of the strongest Indian pepper 
is used; but this he has already planted 
round his hut. The pounded fangs of the 
labarri snake, and those of the counacouchi, 
are likewise added. These he commonly 
has in store; for when he kills a snake, he 
generally extracts the fangs, and keeps them 
by him. 

‘ Having thus found the necessary ingre- 
dients, he scrapes the wourali vine and bit- 
ter root into thin shavings, and puts them 
into a kind of colander made of leaves ; this 
he holds over an earthen pot, and pours 
water on the shavings: the liquor which 
comes through has the appearance of coffee. 
When a sufficient quantity has been pro- 
cured, the shavings are thrown aside. He 
then bruises the bulbous stalks, and squeezes 
a proportionate quantity of their juice through 
his hands into the pot. Lastly, the snakes’ 
fangs, ants, and pepper, are bruised, and 
thrown into it. It is then placed ona slow 
fire, and as it boils, more of the juice of the 
wourali is added, according as it may be 
found necessary, and the scum is taken off 
with a leaf: it remains on the fire till re- 
duced to a thick syrup of a deep brown co- 
lour. As soon as it has arrived at this state, 
a few arrows are poisoned with it, to try its 
strength. If it answer the expectations, it is 

ured out into a calabash, or little pot of 

ndian manufacture, which is carefully co- 
vered with a couple of leaves, and over them 
a piece of deer’s skin, tied round with a cord. 
They keep it in the most dry part of the hut; 
and from time to time suspend it over the 
fire, to counteract the effects of dampness. 

‘The act of preparing this poison is not 
considered as a common one; the savage 
may shape his bow, fasten the barb on the 
point of his arrow, and make his other im- 

lements of destruction, either lying in his 

ammock, or in the midst of his family ; but 
if he has to prepare the wourali poison, many 
precautions are supposed to be necessary. 

‘The women and young girls are not al- 
lowed to be present, lest the Yabahou, or 
evil spirit, should do them harm. The shed 
under which it has been boiled is pronounced 
polluted, and abandoned ever after. He 
who makes the poison must eat nothing that 
morning, and must continue fasting as long 
as the operation lasts. The pot in which it 
is boiled must be a new one, and must never 
have held any thing before, otherwise the 
poison would be deficient in strength: add 
to this, that the operator must take particular 
care not to expose himself to the vapour 
which arises from it while on the fire. 

‘Though this and other precautions are 
taken, such as frequently washing the face 





renew his excursion four years hence, for 
he seems to have the fit at such intervals, 
we hope we shall live to do the same office 
to his work we have done to the volume 


before us 





POLWIHELE’S TRADITIONS AND RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 
(Continued from p. 67). 


Mr. Potwuece entered into holy orders in 
1782, and became curate of Lamorran, where 
he remained a short time; on his marriage 
he removed to the curacy of Kenton, near 
Powderham, where he continued ten years. 
It was during his residence at Kenton, that 
Mr. P. produced the greater part of his works 
in prose and verse: in alluding to these, our 
author quotes the opinions of the critical 
world at great length ; but we no not profess 
to give a memoir of Mr. Polwhele, when he 
scarcely does it of himself, except in a few 
additions to the account of him, which ap- 
peared in the Public Characters. In these vo- 
lumes Mr. Polwhele gives numerous letters 
from literary persons, some of which might 
have been omitted; he also inserts several 
unpublished fragments by his friends. We 
have already quoted one original poem, by 
Peter Pindar, and we now insert a fragment 
from the same pen. Alluding to Dr. Wol- 
cot, Mr. P. says,— 

‘ Whilst at Exeter, he employed Trewman 
in preparing for the public some of his Pin- 
daric manufactures; and the following was 
part of a proof sheet submitted to his correc- 
tion. I looked over it, and told him, “ it 
was indeed formed of the coarsest rags.” He 
said that I was right, and that “I might take 
it, if 1 pleased.” It was never printed :— 

* Reader, one moment look me in the face ; 
A poet not quite destitute of grace ; 
And answer one not bred in Flattery’s school— 
Art thou, or art thou not, a fool ? 
Pinning thy faith on Grandeur’s sleeve, 
Say, dost thou from thy conscience, man be- 
lieve, 
That monarchs never can be weak or mean; 
And that a monarch’s wife, yclept a queen, 
May not, (and why not?) be a downright slop, 
Form’d of the coarsest rags of Nature's shop? 
I read the answer in thy visage———** No.” 
And can it be? and is it so’? 
Put down my book— 
Don’t give it one contaminating look : 
[ stare on thee with pity—nay with pain— 
Kearsley shall toss thy money back again. 
Get thy crown shav’d, poor wretch—lI wish thee 
well— 
And hear me—Bedlam has a vacant cell. 
Such were the stanzas that I wrote of yore, 
When member of the Opposition-clan : 
But now I curse those tenets o’er and o’er— 

A convert quite—a virtuous, alter’d man. 
Than live in one same dwelling with a Whig, 
I'd sooner take up lodgings with a pig!” 

Mr. Polwhele does not confine himself to 
his own correspondence, but occasionally in- 
serts that of others, with which he has been 
favoured, as in the case of the letter from the 


and hands, still the Indians think that it | preat historian, Gibbon, to the Rev. Mr. 
atects the health; and the operator either is, | Whitaker, which we subjoin :— 


or what is more probable, supposes himself 
to be, sick for some days after.’ 

With this extract we take leave of Mr. 
Waterton and his Wanderings; should he 





‘ Bentinck Street, Oct. 16, 1775. 
‘Dear S1x,—Though the hurry of a thou- 
sand avocations will not allow me to make 
you a very long epistolatery visit, they shall 


-’ 
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not prevent me from making a short ingni 
into the present state of your health, your 
siness, and your intentions, with regard to 
London, for the ensuing winter. 

‘ For my own part, about February ney; 
I intend to oppress the public with a ‘quan, 
of about five or six hundred pages, and a, 
only concerned that the happy choice of the 
subject will leave no excuse for the feebleness 
of the execution. I do not say this from ap 
false modesty, but from a real consciousnes 
that [ am below my own ideas of historica) 
merit. In a few days our political campaign 
will open, and we shall find ourselves en, 
gaged in carrying on the most serious bygj. 
ness, perhaps, that the empire has eye 
known. A dark cloud still hangs over jt 
and though it may be necessary to proceed, 
the contest will be difficult, the event doubt. 
ful, and the consequence destruction. You 
municipal glory is, however, secure, and 
Mancuninm, in sounding the alarm, has dis. 
played the zeal which generally succeeds q 
sincere and recent conversion. With regan 
to your old friend Ossian, the dogmatic lan. 
guage of Johnson, and the acquiescence or 
indifference of the Scotch, particularly of 
Macpherson, seem to have given the bard 
dangerous, if not a mortal wound. It ap. 
pears, at least, to be the prevailing opinion, 
that truth and falsehood, the Highland bal- 
lads, and the fancy of the translator, are 
blended together in such a manner, that un- 
less he himself should condescend to give the 
clue, there is no power of criticism capable 
of untwisting them. I am, dear sir, 


‘ your faithful and obedient servant, 
‘ E. Grszoy.’ 


Among Mr. Polwhele’s correspondents 
was Major Drewe, and a very lively and ele 
gant writer he was; some of his travelling 
letters are very interesting, and there is a 


| good deal of humour in his petition from 


Gotham, and his punning will. We shall 
quote atale from another pen, that of the 
Rev. John Swete, the only novelty of which 
is that it tells in verse, what is well known in 
prose :— 
‘ aLL FOR THE BEST: A TALE. 
‘ Two friends by chance together met, 
Who long had liv’d, and far asunder; 
And while they took a morning’s whet, 
They told such news as raised their wonder. 
But soon from politics and powers majestic, 
Their converse dropt, and turn’d on themes do 
mestic. 


‘ Says Hodge, “ how fures it with you, friend’ 


I hope as how you're in a state of thriving. 
““Why since we parted, I've had much 
spend, 


And that I got without much care by wiv: 


in . ome 
“Ah! that looks well.”"—* Nay not so good : 
The wife | wedded was a cursed scold.”"— 
“ That truly might all other joys exclude." 
“Not so—for she was worth her weight 
gold. 
“Well, there indeed, you had your consol 
tion; 
For wealth will doubtless heal the worst vex* 
tion.” ' 
‘Would that it had so happened ; but, alas: 
Fate otherwise decreed. It came to past — 
That witb her cash I bought a numerous flocs 
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Then farmer turned, 1 ranged my fertile 
lains 

ana, buoyed with hope, I counted boundless 
ins; 

The uiuala came, and perished all my stock.” 

«Good lack, good lack! nay that indeed’s dis- 


tressing. a, 
“ Nay not so bad! in every ills a blessing. 


You little think it; yet your wonder ‘Il cease, 

When | inform you, from the woolly fleece 

1 even had a full redressing.” 

<« Indeed! well that was lucky ! Fortune, sure, 

Hath not been kind, and made your state se- 
cure.” 

«« Ab, no! one night, oue fatal night, 

My sorrows reach’d their utmost height ; 

Ere from the market I could home return, 

My goods, my houses, and my cattle burn.” 

‘Alas! my friend! the Fates here spun thy 
threadful ! 

Sure, never yet was heard a case so dreadful.” 

“ Why so at first "twould seem; but yet be- 
lieve me ; 

Kind Fortune now did most of all relieve me; 

What! can’t you guess? why, odds my life! 

With house and goods and cattle, burnt—my 

wife.”’ 

With the following rules for writing ser- 
mons, as practicable to all, from the tyro to 
the experienced preacher, we conclude our 
notice for the present :— 

‘1. Take an old divine, and translate him 
into modern language. 

‘2, Abridge a sermon of some length—of 
Beveridge for instance. 

‘3. Take several sermons on the same 
subject, extract passages from each of them, 
and arrange these passages in the order of 
composition, 

‘4. Read or hear a sermon preached, and 
commit it to writing from memory. 

‘5. Take the outline of a sermon from 
Gilpin, and fill it up. 

‘6. Read various authors on the subject 
you fix upon, and then compose your sermon 
on that subject, without consulting those au- 
thors at the time of composition. 

‘7. Write your sermon from your general 
knowledge, independent of all authorities 
except the Bible; to which make continual 
references, always bearing in mind, that 

bonus textuarius, bonus theologus.” ’ 





Lhe Co-Operative Magazine. 
Nos. I. and II. 8vo. 

Tuts work is commenced with the view of 
Propagating the views of Mr. Owen, late of 
New Lanark in Scotland, but now of Hurmony 
in the United States. Believing, as we do, 

t. Owen’s plans to be visionary, if not ab- 
surd, we looked with some degree of suspi- 
ron on the Co-Operative Magazine ; we 
*sitate not, however, to say that Mr. Owen’s 
~ 8 a subject on which it seems most 
nv and that many of the articles display 
wa bate sense and useful information, 
which culated for the class of persons for 
an it is intended. The second number 
aa ~~ what appears to us a very sensible 
co mechanics’ institutions, but as it 

hot Rnished, we shall not enter on it at 
Present, 


a od 
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The Tourist's Grammar; or, Rules relating 
to the Scenery and Antiquities incident to 
Travellers ; compiled from the first Autho- 
rities, and including an Epitome of Gilpin's 
Principles of the Picturesque. By the 
Rev. T. D. Fosproxe, M.A., F.A.S., 
&c. 12mo. pp. 336. London, 1826. 
Nichols and Son. 

In the preface to this little volume, the au- 
thor well observes, that it explains itself. Its 
object is to disseminate, in a cheap and por- 
table form, that knowledge of the picturesque 
and of antiquities which all travellers should 
possess, in order to a due enjoyment or un- 
derstanding of what they meet with, and 
which is a species of information hitherto 
only to be found scattered in voluminous and 
expensive works. 

Of Mr. Fosbroke’s knowledge on such a 
subject, his Encyclopzdia will speak deci- 
sively, so far as relates to archeology ; with 
regard to the picturesque, it depends more 
on taste than on knowledge, and yet there 
are certain rules by which it is to be judged. 

The work commences with an excellent 
Epitome of Gilpin’s Principles of the Pic- 
turesque, which would alone render this vo- 
lume valuable. This is followed by the 
Tourist’s Grammar, in which every variety 
of subjeet contributing to picturesque scenery 
is distinctly treated of, and their harmony 
pointed out. To this is added a grammar of 
antiquities, well calculated to teach a know- 
ledge of archeology in a very short time. 
This part is prineipally or wholly taken from 
Mr. Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
to which we have already alluded. 

The Tourist’s Grammar is a work no tra- 
veller should be without, and we think it 
might be introduced into schools with great 
advantage. 


The Adventures of a School-Boy. Post 8vo. 
pp. 191. London, 1826, Jackson. 
WueEn a school-boy leaves his ordinary 
themes, essays to write a book, and ventures 
still farther to print it—a book for schoel- 
boys, it must be a severe critic indeed that 
would check the youthful effort and nip it in 
the bud. Had the writer before us presumed 
to lecture graybeards, we should not have 
spared him, buthe has chosen a legitimate field 
for the display of his talents, and his little work 
will doubtlessly afford amusement to those 
for whom it is intended at the same time that 
it contains some good counsel, and many 
hints and warnings that may be of service to 
them. The volume bears evident marks of 
being the production of a mere youth, and if 
the fond parents who sanctioned its publica- 
tion had had it carefully revised, it would 
have been better; but, as it is, it may still 
hold a place in the best class of beys’ school- 
books. A well-designed plate, by H. Platt, 

faces the title-page. 











The Literary Mugnet and Monthly Journal. 
New Series. Nos. I. and II. 

Tue Literary Magnet is very neatly got up, 

and the articles are generally superior to 

those of works of this description. They 

consist of tales, essays, poems, and criticism ; 

the latter department displays very little li- 


| berality, and in noticing the review of the 
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Janus, we wish we could forget 
lishers of the Magnet also publish a work 
with which the Janus may — to 
compete. Of course jealousy in sellers, 


editors, or proprietors, is unknown. 





LACONICS, NO. IV. 

Tue fourth number of this elegant little work 
confirms us in our good opinion of it; we 
are, however, not yet convinced that a clas- 
sification of subjects would not, as we first 
hinted, have been the best for 
it will be rather tedious to wade through siz 
separate indexes, to find the ‘ best words of 
the best authors,’ on any given subject. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG RIFLEMAN, 

Sucn is the title of a work published in 
Germany, and recommended by Goéthe, in 
a preface. The hero is said to be the son of 
a poor but respectable clergyman—a youth 
of a lively dispesition, whose ardent love of 
adventures led him to quit the profession of 
a barber-surgeon, and enter the French ser- 
vice, in which, and the English service, he 
was, during the Spanish-Portuguese war, 
from 1806 to 1816. This work, we confess, 
we have not seen, and acknowledge ourselves 
indebted to the London Magazine for the 
following translations from it :— 

Attack on the French in Madrid.—The im- 
perious and insolent character of the French 
soldiers soon showed itself, and the proud 
revengeful Spaniards did not bear this treat- 
ment so patiently as the German try. 
Only a few weeks ela before rrels 
ensued between the inhabitants of Madrid 
and the troops, several being wounded on 
both sides. e Spaniards then began to be 
more distant, and more openly to display 
the hostile feelings they had before nourished 
in secrecy, and in a short time several French- 
men were privately assassinated. The gene- 
rals at the same time grew more arrogant in 
their pretensions, and wished to make them- 
selves masters of those members of the ro 
family who had remained behind. It usually 
happens that the conduct of some bri 
evil on all, and in this case, the wary bey, ‘ 
properly speaking, belongs only to em- 
see for his arbitrary proceedings, fell on us, 
who were only the instruments of his will, 
and we were exposed to increased annoy- 
ance. Every day some personal insults took 
place between individuals of both nations ; 
the centinels and guards were pelted with 
stones, and some of them, who were not suf- 
ficiently on the alert, were murdered in the 
night. 

TAs the animosity increased on both sides, 
we were encamped outside of the city in the 
king’s park, both for our own safety and in 
order to be more easily brought together m 
case of an insurrection among the inhabit- 
ants. The guards and the cavalry remained 
in Madrid, and we placed the usual centinels 
around the camp. ) 

‘ We were very comfortable here, and our 
tents were in a good condition; we had 
brought bedding out of the city, and as we 
had little duty to perform, we employed our- 
selves in improving and adorning the camp; 
we made arbours, turf seats, &c. getting the 
best materials, aud the finest shrubs from the 
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king’s garden. Prince Murat visited us 
daily, and was much pleased with our cheer- | 
ful dwelling -place. 

‘ At length, on May 2nd, the hate of the 
Spaniards, which had so long glimmered | 
under the ashes, burst forth in a bright flame, | 
and was not damped without much trouble. 
The infantry and artillery were employed | 
in bringing provisions from the magazine, | 
which stood at the entrance of our camp, | 
when the alarm-gun was fired ; the whole of | 
the troops hastened back into the camp, and | 
immediately flew to their muskets; the call | 
to arms resounded through the camp, and in 
a few minutes every regiment stood ready for | 
battle. We marched out in brigades, the | 
light troops being in front, and so came to | 
the Segovia gate, where we halted. Citizens 
and soldiers came running out of the town, | 
and within it we heard repeated shots. We | 
remained still, because we had received no 
orders to march; at length the word march 
was given, and by half-companies, bayonets 
in advance, we forced our way into the town, 
where we met the inhabitants in open rebel- 
lion; we pressed onwards, and whoever 
stood in our way was cut down. The inha- 
bitants in the mean time were not idle; from 
the roofs and out of the windows they threw 
down all sorts of things, by which a great 
many soldiers were wounded and killed. 
Our cavalry galloped through every part of 
the town; we marched through the streets in 
complete companies, and fired without mercy 
at all persons whom we saw at the windows 
or met in the streets. Ina short time seve- 
ral of the streets were covered with bodies, 
and amongst them were many women. 

‘The murderous work lasted for some 
hours, till the inhabitants were obliged to 
give in to superior force, and beg for mercy. 
We had had work enough, and were not in- 
clined to be satisfied by the disposition we 
had brought the inhabitants to show. We 
sought a more substantial reward for our la- 
bour, and our brigade was not one of the 
most unlucky. It was stationed in the Plaza 
Major, where a great number of large shops 
or booths were erected, in which eatables of 
all descriptions were sold ; all these we care- 
fully examined, and I got hold by chance of 


decency wiil not allow me to mention it. 
Such objects kindled the rage of our soldiers ; 


| they thought themselves justified, yea, even 


commanded to revenge these horrors: and 
so the cruelties on both sides were continued, 
and even increased. 

‘Whenever we entered a house, we imme- 
diately made our way to the wine-cellar, 
fired at the casks to make holes in them, took 
out what we wanted, but never put any plugs 
in. Sometimes one kind did not please us ; 
we then tasted a second, a third, and some- 
times all the casks in a cellar were tapped in 
the same way. I saw the soldiers of the 
thirty-fourth regiment in the cellar of a mo- 
nastery, containing at least fifty hogsheads of 
wine ; every one of them had been fired at, 
and the wine run out in such abundance, 
that the whole cellar was afloat, and one or 
two drunken gens-d'armes actually swam in 
it. The fields in the neighbourhood of Va- 
lencia were covered with very tall hemp, in 
which the Spaniards concealed themselves, 
and continually fired at our soldiers; chang- 
ing their place after every Shot, so as to 
avoid being taken. At noon, one day, I was 
lying with one of my comrades at a short 
distance from our regiment, eating our pork 
in fancied security; all at once, a musket- 
ball passed betwixt us. This unpleasant in- 
terruption alarmed us; we changed our 
place, and then continued our dinner; a 
second ball, however, almost immediately af- 
terwards passed through my cap and my 
comrade’s head. This was too much; I was 
terribly frightened, which may be pardoned 
in a youth only seventeen years of age, in his 
first campaign. I hastened away, half sense- 
less, from the dangerous spot, and joined the 
body of the regiment, where I was, how- 
ever, not safer than in my former place. 
From the situation. of our regiment, hardly 
fifty paces from the walls of Valencia, we 
could see whatever was done on them, and 
it was an extraordinary sight: the half-naked 
people of the lower classes, countrymen, 
citizens, noblemen, soldiers, and monks, were 
all indiscriminately mixed, and all zealous in 
defending the place. Even the women were 
employed in bringing ammunition and car- 
rying away the wounded. Passing in the 





a small draw full of large and small money. 
Without waiting to ascertain the amount of 
the sum, I stuck the drawer in my half-empty 
knapsack. My comrades endeavoured also 
to enrich themselves as much as possible, 
never asking whether it was right or wrong; 
for at such atime, after the danger is past, 
the soldier does not trouble himself about 
moral principles; he has saved his life, and 
seeks to enjoy it, however he may obtain the 
means.’ 

‘Cruelties of the War.—The prisoners 
taken by the Spaniards were put to death by 
the most terrible cruelties; and we often 


midst of those who were at work, came ec- 
clesiastics, carrying a crucifix, who encou- 
raged the others, and stimulated them to 
make a brave defence. Guerillas and de- 
serters, who were retaken, were seldom long 
kept doubtful of their fate, but almost immc- 
diately shot. Even the regular Spanish 
| troops, who were taken prisoners, were 
| roughly handled, and I once saw, near Valde- 


| stillas, as we were escorting two thousand of 


them, that a lieutenant of our regiment or- 
_ dered a Spanish dragoon, who could not go 
| forward, to be put to death without ceremony.’ 
‘ Ingenious Stratagem at Villa Alba.—On 








met with our unfortunate comrades, maimed | the guards for the night being placed, it was 
and et gpl dying in the midst of un- | my lot to be detached to one of the city gates. 
speakable torments. Some had their hands , My piquet [he had been made a corporal] 
and feet cut off, and even dissected out of | consisted of four men, among whom was one 
their sockets; some had their tongues cut out ; of the greatest wine-bibbers of the regiment, 
by the roots; some were hung up to the trees | named Thiele, a native of Paderborn, who 
by the feet, and roasted alive; and many would do any thing to get his favourite drink. 
were treated in so barbarous a manner, that We sat around the watclh-fire, which burnt 
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brightly, for a considerable time, withoy, 
saying a word, until at length Thiele brea. 
ing silence with a long-drawn curse, askeg ; 
we were to sit there all night, cold and thirsty 
We had received no wine, because the 4). 
calde said there was none in the place, ang 
that it was necessary first to send to a neigh. 
bouring town for it. “Shall we not ge 
what the cellars yonder contain?” continue 
he, “‘they have not been built to remajp 
empty ; the d--d boors have no doubt plenty 
of wine.” I did not exactly agree with thic 
though I should willingly have drunk a glass: 
but at length thirst conquered duty, and | 
consented by silence. Thiele hastened ty. 
wards the cellars, and endeavoured to open 
one of the doors, but found them so wel} s. 
cured, that he could not accomplish it with- 
out a great deal of trouble, and more noiss 
He held it advisable not to run this risk, and 
after trying them all, came back quite disap. 
pointed. We took counsei what was to le 
done, and Thiele, who was full of expedient, 
proposed that we should take our knapsack. 
straps, and the slings of our muskets, let on 
of the party down into the cellar, and take 
what he could find. No one would conten 
to descend into the shaft by these means, 
** Cowards,” said Thiele, ‘f you would wil- 
ingly drink, bat will venture nothing; | 
will go. Allons.” Thiele and two others 
accordingly went, the centinel and I remain 
ing behind. I was anxious all the time they 
were away, fearing that the officer of th 
rounds might visit the post, or that we might 
be attacked. Neither circumstance happen 
ed, and in half an hour the three came back, 
bringing with them a pelecho, or wine-bag, 
bread, and salt meat. In almost every par 
of Spain, small quantities of wine are kept in 
goat-skins, each holding from fiftcen to 
twenty gallons, the hair being turned inwards, 
and covered with pitch; and it was one 0 
these that Thicle brought. We were al 
cheerful and joyous, the wine tasting deligh 
fully after our toils. As we sat round the 
fire, passing the can very briskly, Thiele be 
gan :—‘ F'll tell you, comrades, what happeo 
ed to me. As the others were letting m 
down into the cellar, one of the straps broke 
and I fell quicker to the bottom than [ liked 
When I had got back my wits, I struck @ 
light to see what the cellar could supply, 
taking care first of all to seek after my tschuh 
which reached the bottom even before I dit 
I found it under an empty cask, but ther 
sette was gone, and though I looked after! 
till my comrades called out to know what! 
had got, I could not find it. They grew'™ 
patient, and I was obliged to reply to the’ 
questions by giving them the bag here § 
draw up for an answer.” This matter 4 
peared rather serious to mé, for the owner® 
the cellar might find the rosette, and carry" 
to the captain, who, although a good mis, 
never allowed favour to interfere with juste 
when he caught any person in the fact. " 
asked each other what was to be done, #” 
we all agreed, that we would tell the — 
to several of our comrades whom we ail 
we could trust. Before day-light, © 
thing suspicious was put out of sigut | 

wine seereted in an unoccupied stable Uv 
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the straw; at length we were Aca tr 
and returned to our quarters at the town- 
house. We immediately began our opera- 
tions. Our comrades were ready to second 
ys, and half a dozen rosettes were immedi- 
ately taken off and concealed. It was Christ- 
mas-day, and in the afternoon our captain 
came and asked in an open manner, *¢ my 
lads, have any of you lost a rosette ? No 
answer.—‘* That is extraordinary,” he conti- 
nued, “for a countryman has brought one to 
me which he found on the road that we came 
yesterday.” We were all silent. - “ Sergeant- 
major, make the men fall in, and see whose 
rosette this is; if you find the owner of it, 
put him immediately under arrest,’’*was the 
next order. The company was immediately 
paraded, but half-a-dozen wanted rosettes. 
A further inquiry was made; one had lost 
his here, another there; one had been shot 
off, another broken off. Thiele also was ask- 
ed; and he answered, with apparent simpli- 
city, he had long lost his. The captain 
could hardly credit him, yet he was obliged 
to pass it by. 

‘ Being Christmas-day, we were to receive 
double allowance of wine, but the captain 
threatened, as a punishment, that he would 
order it allto be stopped. The whole com- 
pany murmured at this, and said, with one 
voice, that the captain had no right to take 
away from the soldiers what the emperor and 
government gave them; this settled the mat- 
ter just as we wished. For three days we 
remained in the town, and shutting ourselves 
up in the stable every evening, succeeded in 
emptying the bag without any person being 
the wiser. On the fourth day we continued 
our route, and during the march, the cap- 
tain, who had no dislike to wine, asked his 
servant for some; when he received a glass, 
the man told him that was his whole stock ; 
the captain regretted it, and censured his 
servant for his want of attention in not pro- 
viding more. Thiele, who was marching 
near the captain, immediately offered him a 
glass of wine. ‘* Let us taste it, is it good ?” 
“You shall be convinced of that yourself, 
sir.” After the captain had drunk, he in- 
quired where Thiele had got the wine. ‘“ At 
Villa Alba.” 4*T did not taste any there half 
so good ; did you buy it?” “ As you take 
it,” replied Thiele; “at least I was obliged 
to pay very dear forit.” ‘* Give me another 
glass, and I will soon repay you.” “ Readily, 
but you may do that directly.” “‘ How so?” 
said the captain. “Only give me my ro- 
Sette, captain, and I shall be well paid.’ 
" Vagabond '* said the other, “I thought 
immediately it was you, and nobody else 
who had bought the wine ; here it is!” draw- 
ing the rosette out of one of his holsters ; 

but if I had known this in Villa Alba, you 
should have been punished by fifteen days’ 
Confinement on bread and water.” “I was 
quite aware of that.” said Thiele. 


ORIGINAL. 
ANOTHER TREMENDOUS PANIC. 

CST as we were beginning to congratulate 
Ourselves, that the recent panic in the com- 
mercial world wags subsiding, the commence- 
Ment of the present month brought with ita 





— 








circumstance that threw a most valuable class | 


of society into the utmost consternation. On 
the ist of February, Threadneedle Street was 
the scene of the most intense anxiety and 
profound debate. Early in the course of 
that day, a meeting was convened at the 
house—no, the establishment of Mr. M‘AI- 
pine, to take into consideration a libellous 
attack in the London Magazine, on the in- 
terests of those ingenious artists who ex. 
punge wrinkles, banish freckles, metamor- 
phose complexions, and raise luxuriant crops 
of hair, by means of oils and bears’ grease. 
The meeting was very numerously attended, 
almost every professor of eminence in the 
metropolis being present. On Mr. Rowland 
being called to the chair, that gentleman 
commenced his address, by observing, that 
on an occasion like the present, they must 
all either stand or fall together; and that it 
behoved them to unite strenuously in stem- 
ming the danger which now threatened one 
of the most elegant professions, and one most 
deeply connected with the interests of so- 
ciety. ‘Our cause, gentlemen,’ continued 
he, ‘is the cause of civilization, of refinement. 
Gentlemen, you all know that I have studied 
Greek ! now the very etymology of the term 
cosmetics, convinces us that it has, from the 
earliest antiquity, been deemed the most im- 
portant of human sciences. Cosmos, gentle- 
men, as I dare say you all very well know,’ 
(this was spoken with an air of superiority, 
as if to say, ‘I dare say you are such igno- 
ramuses as to know nothing whatever of the 
matter.”)—‘ Cosmos, gentlemen, is the Greek 
word for the universe, and hence, by a cer- 
tain poetical energy, we have the term cos- 
metics, which are so denominated, as being 
the sublimest and the most useful study in 
the universe. (Cries of hear, hear) This 
being the case, is it not shameful that 
the press, which ought to be employed in 
lauding and extolling the virtues of Macassar 
kalydor—and I may add, bear's grease, 
should, by a most detestable perversion of 
the ends for which it was formed, be convert- 
ed into an engine for propagating the most 
malicious attacks on them, and poisoning the 
minds of men with doubts as to their efficacy ? 
I have in my hand, gentlemen, one of the 
most pestiferous and treasonable publications 
that ever issued from the press. I say trea- 
sonable, for are not many of the articles here 
held up to ridicule and mockery, patronised 
by his Majesty? Permit me to read to you 
some passages from one of the most auda- 
cious libels that ever was penned: “ If the 
ladies will trust to our science on the subject 
of hair, in the first place, we can assure 
them most confidently, that so far is it from 
being true, that oils and pomatums increase 
the lustre of hair, that their effect is to dimi- 
nish that polish which it naturally possesses. 
—Bear’s grease, as it is called, is a com- 
mon imposture, no better than other lard: 
—no grease on earth, though the bear that 
bore it had hair reaching from Greenland to 
Kamtschatska, has the least effect, or can 
have the least effect in making hair grow 
thicker.” Here the company were disturbed 
by a loud groan, and it was found that Mr. 
M‘Alpine had fainted away at this bold and 


unqualified denial of the virtues of his all- 
powerful grease. This accident occasioned 
a great deal of tumult in the room, for it was 
some time before the fainting man could be re- 
stored, and it was by many present observed, 
that they had rarely before seen so elegant® a fit. 
Order hava been in some degree restored, 
the chairman proceeded to quote some of the 
most obnoxious passages in the offensive ar- 
ticle :—‘ The fact is, the whole is an impos- 
ture ; oils, pomatums, and all ; bear's g 
Macassar, and Rowland; huile a la tubc- 
rose, huile antique; huiles and pomades, 
divine, or whatever else.’—At this passage, 
the agitation and indignation of the com 
were excessive; and well was it for the wri- 
ter, the editor of the magazine, or even the 
publishers, that none of them were present, 
or summary punishment would have been in- 
flicted on them. ‘ Does any one know how 
many cosmetics are sold in London? we be- 
lieve about five or six hundred. Aad will 
the ladies believe us, when we tell them, 
pre our honours and verities, that the whole 
of this preposterous collection (excepting one 
or two pernicious mineral compounds) is not 
of the slightest possible use—of any more use, 
that is, than simple soap and water?’ ‘I 
hardly know, gentlemen,’ continued the 
chairman, ‘ how to reprobate sufficiently such 
truly horrible doctrine as this—asserted, too, 
in the face of all our advertisements, which, 
beit observed, ought to convince the most in- 
credulous. It is unnecessary to say, how per- 
nicious such doctrines must be to the rising 
generation,—that generation, gentlemen, in 
whose behalf, moved by a most laudable anx- 
iety, we have strenuously urged “ parents 
and guardians” to bestow on their children, 
and those committed to their care, the ineffa- 
ble advantage of Macassar oil.’ One or two 
individuals here objected to Macassar oil be- 
ing invidiously mentioned, to the disparage- 
ment of articles of equal ‘ elegance and uti- 

lity.’ And one person exclaimed, that they 
I did not come to hear the chairman read his 
own advertisements. This circumstance 
caused no little tumult, nor was it until se- 
veral minutes had elapsed, that the chairman 
could proceed. At length, some degree of 
order having been restored, he preceeded to 
say, that ‘they might form some idea of this 
wretched scribbler’s intellect by the follow- 
ing stuff: ‘‘ apply the cosmetics to your minds ; 
that is the true art of beauty: a gentle 
soul and a sweet temper, intellect, and wi- 
tue—these are the cosmetics which will take 
out all your freckles, and smooth all your 
wrinkles, which will render you beautiful, 
even above your beauty, and beautiful even 
through your plainness.” Can it be possible, 
that in this enlightened age, such arrant stu- 
pidity—such mere jargon as this could im- 
pose on any one? If virtue be the true and 
sole beautifier, why do virtuous women use 
rouge; or would the miscreant insinuate that 
the purchasers of kalydor, “‘ which imparts 
luxuriant and matchless beauty to the com- 
plexion,” are not personsof virtue?’ After 
some other observations, the worthy chair- 

* bhiegant bere means vivient, tor n should 

be observed, that in cosmetical language thus 
epithet meaus any thing or nothing. 
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man* moved the following resolutions :— 
First, that a subscription be immediately en- 
tered into, for the purpose of prosecuting the 
publishers of the London Magazine, a most 
scandalous and seditious work, and highly 
injurious to the interests of society, that is, 
the society of dealers in cosmetics; secondly, 
that the magazine be declared, in all the pub- 
lic prints, to be a most unbearable journal ; 
thirdly, that the editor, and the writer—who 
is certainly a great bore—if he can be disco- 
vered, be delivered up to Mr. M‘Alpine’s 
bears. 

These resolutions were unanimously ac- 
ceded to, and the meeting was on the point 
of breaking up very peaceably, when, unfor- 
tunately, some individuals began to discuss 
the merits of their respective cosmetics, upon 
which, a scene of the most disgraceful riot 
and hubbub ensued ; every one extolling his 
own oils for the hair, and washes for the 
complexion, and declaring all others to be 
mere trash. It was truly shocking to hear 
the vituperative epithets and unseemly insinu- 
ations bandied about on all sides, accom pa- 
nied with not a few hints as to imposition 
upon the public. One person declared that 
his specific for the hair was the only genuine 
remedy for bald pates that had yet been dis- 
covered, and that Russia oil, bear’s grease, 
and Macassar, were utterly useless. Another 


‘maintained that his huile divine was the sole 


specific. In short, such was the abuse 
thrown out against every article in its turn, 
that, at length, our faith in any of them was 
entirely shaken ; for much plain speaking 
took place, certainly not intended for the 
public ear, and little calculated for an adver- 
tisement of any of those incomparable and 
matchless remedies, whose virtues are daily 


lauded to the skies in the newspapers. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF DEAN SWIFT. 
(Tne following interesting letter on the state 
of Ireland, nearly a century ago, by the cele- 
brated Dean of St. Patrick's, is copied from 
the Gentleman's Magazine of the present 
month, where it appears in print fur the first 
time.—Ep.} 
To the Reverend Dr. Henry Jenny, at his 
house, in Armagh. 
June 30, 1732. 
S1a,—If you are not an excellent philoso- 
her, I allow you personate one perfectly 
well. And if you believe yourself, I heartily 
envy you; for I never yet saw in Ireland a 
spot of earth two feet wide that had not in 
it something to displease. I think I once 
was in the county of Tipperary, which is like 


- the rest of the whole kingdom, a bare face of 


nature, without houses or plantations ; filthy 
cabins, miserable, tattered, half-starved crea- 
tures, scarce in human shape ; one insolent, 
ignorant, oppressive ‘squire to be found in 
twenty miles riding; a parish church to be 
found in only a summer day’s journey, in 
comparison of which, an English farmer's 
barn is a cathedral; a bog fifteen miles 
round ; every meadow a slough, and every 
hill a mixture of rock, heath, and marsh; 
and every male and female, from the farmer 
inclusive to the day labourer, infallibly a 


* Every chairman is ‘ worthy,’ just as every 
M. P. is ‘ honourable.” 








thief, and consequentiy a beggar, which in 
this island are terms convertible. The Shan- 
non is rather a lake than a river, and has not 
the sixth part of the stream that runs under 
London Bridge. There is not an acre of 
land in Ireland turned to half its advantage, 
yet is it better improved than the people, and 
all these evils are effects of English tyranny, 
so your sons and grandchildren will find to 
their sorrow. Cork, indeed, was a place of 
trade, but for some years past is gone to de- 
cay, and instead of being merchants, the 
wretched dealers are dwindled to pedlars and 
cheats. I desire you will not write such ac- 
counts to your friendsin England. Did you 
ever see one cheerful countenance among our 
city vulgar? unless once a year at a fair, or 
on a holiday, when some poor rogue hap- 
pened to get drunk, and starved the whole 
week after. You will give a very different 
account of your winter campaign, when you 
can’t walk five yards from your door without 
being mired to your knees, nor ride halfa 
mile without being in a slough to your sad- 
dle-skirts; when your landlord must send 
twenty-four miles for yeast before he can 
brew or bake, and the neighbours for six 
miles round must club to kill a mutton. 
Pray take care of damps, and when you 
leave your bed-chamber, let a fire be made 
to last till night; and, after all, if a stocking 
happens at night to fall off a chair, you may 
wring it next morning,—I nunc, et tecum 
versus meditare canoros. I have not said all 
this out of any malicious intention to put you 
out of conceit with the scene where you are, 
but merely for your credit, because it is bet- 
ter to know you are miserable than to betray 
an ill taste. I consult your honour, which is 
dearer than life, therefore I demand that you 
shall not relish one bit of victuals or drop of 
drink, or the company of any human creature 
within thirty miles round Knocktopher, dur- 
ing your residence in those parts, and then I 
shall begin to have a tolerable opinion of 
your understanding. My lameness is very 
slowly recovering, and if it be well when the 
year is out, I shall gladly compound; yet I 
make a shift to ride about ten miles a-day, 
by virtue of certain implements, called gam- 
badoes, where my feet stand firm as on a 
floor; and I generally dine alone, like a king 
or a hermit, and continue alone until I go 
to bed, for even my wine will not purchase 
me company, and I begin to think of the 
lame or forsaken as much as the poor and 
blind. Mr. Jebb never calls at the deanery 
of late; perhaps he hath found out that I 
like him as a modest man, and of very good 
understanding. This town is neither large 
nor full enough to furnish events for enter- 
taining a country correspondent; a murder 
now and then is all we have to trust to. Our 
fruit is all destroyed with the long spring and 


east winds, and I shall not have the tenth | 


part of my last year’s fruit. Miss Hoadley 
hath been nine days in the small-pox, which 
I never heard of till this minute ; but they 
say she is past danger ; she would have been 
a terrible loss to the archbishop. Dr. Fel- 
ton, of Oxford, hath written an octavo about 
Revelation; I know not his character; he 
sent over four copies to me, one of which was 





for Mr. Tickell, two for the Bishops of 


Cork and Waterford, and one to myself by 
way of a for sending the rest, | sup. 
» for he sent me no letter, and I kno, 
im not. Whenever you are in this towg, | 
hope you will mend your usage of me 
coming often to a philosophic dinner at th, 
deanery. This I pretend to expect, for the 
sake of our common princess, Lady E. Ge. 
maine, to whom [ owe the happiness of you 
acquaintance, and on her account I ex 
your justice to believe me to be, with try 
esteem, your most obedient humble servant, 
J. 8, 


THE BYRON PAPERS, 


NO. III. 
THEATRICAL MANAGERS. 


Wuen I belonged to the Drury Lane com, 
mittee, and was one of the stage committe 
of management, the number of plays upm 
the shelves was about five hundred. (Con. 
ceiving that amongst these there must by 
some of merit, in person and by proxy | 
caused an investigation. Ido not think tha 
of those which I saw, there was one which 
could be conscientiously tolerated. Ther 
never were such things as most of them, 
Maturin was very kindly recommended t» 
me by Walter Scott, to whom I had x 
course, firstly, in the hope that he would do 
something for us himself, and, secondly, in 
my despair, that he would point out to us an 
young or old writer of promise. Matun 
sent his Bertram, and a letter without his ad 
dress; so that at first I could give him m 
answer. When I at last hit upon his res 
dence, I sent him a favourable answer, and 
something more substantial. His play sue 
ceeded, but I was at that time absent from 
England. I tried Coleridge, too, but he 





had nothing feasible in hand at the time 


Mr. Sotheby obligingly offered all his trage 
dies; and I pledged myse’f, and, notwith 
standing many squabbles with my commilt 
teed brethren, did get Iran accepted, real 
and the parts distributed. But lo! in th 
very heart of the matter, upon some tepudnet 
on the part of Kean, or warmth on that of te 
author, Sotheby withdrew his play. Sir! 
B. Burgess did also present four tragedié 
and a farce, and I handed them to the greet 
room and stage-committee ; but they woul 
not do. Then the scenes I had to § 
through! The authors and the authores 
—the milliners and the wild Irishmen—t 
people from Brighton, from Blackwall, fro 
Chatham, from Cheltenham, from Dublit 
from Dundee,—who came in upon me!—" 
all whom it was proper to givea civil answe! 
and a hearing and a reading. Mrs. Glove’ 
father, an Irish dancing-master, of s¥! 
years, called upon me to request to P® 
Archer, dressed in silk stockings, on 4 ros] 
morning, to show his legs, (which were ce! 
tainly good and Irish for his age; wes 
been still better.) Miss Emma Some 2 
with a play, entitled the Bandit of Bowe 
or some such title or production ; Mr. pio 
gins—then resident at Richmond—™! a 
Irish tragedy, in which the protagonist ‘hid 
chained by the leg to a pillar during the - 
part of the performance. He was 4 
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man, of savage appearance, and the difficulty 
of not laughing at him was only to be got 
over by reflecting on the probable conse- 
quences of such a cachinnation. As Iam 
really a civil and polite person, and do hate 
iving pain when it can be avoided, I sent 
. up to Douglas Kinnaird, who is a man 
of business, and sufficiently ready with a ne- 
ative, and left them to settle with him ; and 
as at the beginning of next year I went 
abroad, I have since been little aware of the 
progress of the theatre. Players are said to 
he an impracticable people. They are 30 ; 
but I managed to steer clear of any disputes 
with them, and excepting one debate with 
the elder Byrne about Miss Smith's pas de— 
something, (I forget the technicals,) I do not 
remember any little litigation of my own. =I 
used to protect Miss Smith, because she was 
like Lady Jane Harley in the face; and 
likenesses go a great way with me indeed. 
In general, I left such things to my more 
bustling colleagues, who used to reprove me 
seriously for not being able to take such 
things in hand, without buffooning with the 
histrionians, and throwing things into confu- 
sion by treating light matters with levity. 
Then the committee—then the sub-commit- 
tee—we were but few, and never agreed. 
There was Peter Moore, who contradicted 
Kinnaird ; and Kinnaird, who contradicted 
every body. There were two managers, Rae 
aod Dibdin, and our secretary, Ward—and 
yet we were all very zealous, and in earnest 
to do good, and so forth. Hobhouse fur- 
nished us with prologues to our revived old 
English plays, but was not pleased with us 
for complimenting him as the ‘ Upton’ of our 
theatre, (Mr. Upton is, or was, the poet who 
writes th esongs for Astley's,) and almost gave 
up prologuizing in consequence. 

Nore 1.—I remember hearing Sir Walter 
Scott, in aconversation with Lord Byron, in 
Albemarle Street, express his determination 
hever to write for the stage, and allege in 
excuse not only the probability that he might 
not succeed, but the unpleasant, yet neces- 
sary and inevitable subjection, in which he 
must, as a dramatist, be kept by ‘the good 
folks of the Green-room ;;—‘ Ceteraque,’ he 
added, ‘haud subeunda ingenio meo.’ Byron 
‘prung up, and crossed the room with great 
‘lvacity, saying, ‘ No, by G—, nor mine 
sgl I cannot but think, that he had 
2 to thinking of some dramatic attempt, and 

at Scott's answer had touched his pride. 
Norse 2.—When this h * . 
ren Scott were both sahene of ssiablitned 
nd ete cree Sra inctn 
<2 pent @ a e difficulties 
ii experience in the commencement 
obliged ¢ gd | ted , were no longer 
with coe Pn ergo the pain of negociating 
now illing, indifferent, cold, perhaps 
; Bhty, booksellers ; nor were they—at all 
"ents they ought not to have been—any 
louger under the f Wine 
ora the fear and dread of criticisms 
lls ag oe reviews, and such other 

be ” eir to. Why, therefore, should 
on - Byron commence a new career, 
and a Course, its own new set of difficulties 
meyances to be met and overcome on 
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the threshold? The question is a very dif- 
ferent one in regard to an author who has 


not as yet succeeded in any department of | 


letters. 

The ‘ good fdélks of the Green-room’ must, 
moreover, be tried with first-rate authors— 
which they have not been in our time—ere 
we are entitled to talk of their airs, and the 
subjection in which they wish to keep those 
who write for them. And first-rate authors 
will never give them the chance of vindicat- 
ing their character as to this, until the law 
has been changed in regard to the author's 
profits in a successful dramatic effort — 
These are, at present, by far too slender to 
tempt men like Scott and Byron, who have 
once tasted the liberality which the great 
booksellers of our time never fail to exhibit, 
when they are satisfied that the public backs 
their approbation of an author; and which, 
begging authors’ pardon, they would be very 
foolish, if not presumptuous, to exhibit till 
this is the case. 

Who will believe any thing of Scott and 
Byron being afraid of a set of managers and 
players? Neither player nor manager has 
lived in our time, that durst have stood erect 
in the presence of either of these men, after 
they had attained the eminence on which 
they stood at the period of this conversation 


B. F. 
— 


THE RAMBLES OF ASMODEUS. 
NO. XXXIV. 
Were I not, like the air, ‘a chartered liber- 
tine,’ I should never, Mr. Editor, be able to 
face you, or through you the public, after 
having so often made my rambles, ‘ like 
angel visits few and far between,’ a happy 
simile, which, by the by, Campbell, in his 
Pleasures of Hope, stole from Blair's Grave, 
and Tom is au fait at these ny ss yg to ; 
but to resume what perhaps ought to have 
been finished at once—my Mirror of the 
Months in 1825, I proceed to— . 
September, which commences with a panic 
among the bulls and bears of the Stock Ex- 
change; those worthies, who for the sake of 
gain would toss all the rest of the house out 
of it, or squeeze them to death init. The 
Duke of Wellington at his old game of war- 
fare in France—not, however, with the hu- 
man but the animal race ; one thousand five 
hundred and ninety-four of the enemy killed, 
exclusive of the wounded. The French pa- 
pers state that the dauphin fired one thousand 
two hundred times, which, as the party was 
only out four hours, makes an average of five 
shots a minute. The Liverpool dealers in 
cotton worsted to the amount of £450,000. 











The newspapers kill seven thousand of the | 


such men would solve the problem of the 
North West Passage, by eating their way 
through the frozen barrier. A criminal at 
Naples, after being executed by hanging, had 
the impudence to recover, and because the 
honest hangman did not restore his clothes. 
to him, which had become his lawful per- 
quisite, the wretch stabbed him. Mrs. Wel- 
lesley Pole is happily released from a worth- 
less dissipated spendthrift of a husband. The 
musical festival at York commences, with 
an audience of twelve thousand persons. 
A dreadful accident at Portsmouth, at the 
launch of the Princess Charlotte, (ill fated 
uame,) when sixty persons were drowned ; a 
return of the sums given for relief of the fa- 
milies, by Leopold of Saxe Coburg, would 
be a desirable document. Dick Martin, of 
Galway, complains that the Morning Chro- 
nicle wishes him assassinated, when the fact 
is that that journal finds the said Dick ‘a 
jewel richer than all its tribe.’ The young 
Prince of Tour and Taxis (are not all princes 
princes of towers and taxes’) dies at Frank- 
fort. Mr. Owen gives a lecture on the in- 
comprehensible at the mechanics’ theatre, 
which is of course a playhouse instead of a 
workshop. 

October.—The two hundred and seventy- 
sixth scheme, during the year, for making the 
fortune of the public exploded; the Lord 
Chancellor decides one case without delay,— 
that of thanking the school-boys at Wim- 
borne, who, on his passing through that 
town,— , 

* Hurled up their caps, 
And some ten voices cried, God save Lord 
Eldon.” * . r 

His lordship was so pleased, that he gave the 
boys a—holiday! colliers of Scotland 
subscribe 200 guineas for a cup for Mr, 
Hume; Joe will not return the compliment 
‘I calculate.’ Miss Foote gets 600 guineas 
for twelve nights’ performance at Edinburgh 
—a proof of the morality of the modern 
Athens. General Fayette (drunken dog) re- 
turns to France from America, in the 

wine frigate. Mr. Booth appears at, and 
disappears from, Drury Lane Theatre. A 
servant maid, at Chelmsford, knowing that 
tea is slow (or sloe) poison, endeavours to 
quicken its pace, by infusing some oxalic 
acid or arsenic into the tea-pot. Captai 
Parry returns from the north-west expedition 
with (H)ecla, having lost his Fury on the 
voyage. Fires in Canada and the United 
States, combinations in Yorkshire, and storms 
at home, form the ingredients in the latter 
part of this month. A Mr. Noah, in the 
United States, addresses the Israelites all 
over the world, and wants to assemble them 


Turks, without decreasing the bills of mortal- | in a little ark of his own—no customers. 


ity. 


Killarney with Mr. O'Connell, whom he had | 
| stance at least that comets are ominous. 


a few months before prosecuted for sedition : 
‘a mad world, my masters.’ An Irish Ca- 


tholic bishop prohibits the clergy of his dio- | 


cese from entering the arena with the Pro- 
testant priesthood, to discuss the right of the 
people to read the Bible. Willy Washington 
makes a fool of himself in Greece. Rossini, 
the composer, being prescribed a cool regi- 
men, eats fifty-two ices at one sitting; afew. 





Mr. Plunkett hob nobs at the Lakes of |The Comet steam-boat run down off the 


Scotch coast, and sixty persons lost—one in- 


November.—The Marquis Wellesley ful- 
fils a prophecy in Moore’s Almanack, by 
marrying Mrs. Paterson, a rich widow. The 
King of Portugal acknowledges what he 
could not prevent—the independence of Bra- 
zil, and the Scotch colliers declare Mr. Hume 
to be the greatest man in the world, their 
‘noble selves’ excepted. Mazurier liberally 








94 


paid ai Covent Garden for degrading human 
nature, by the imitation of an ape—a pretty 
monkey trick, truly. ‘ A man, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Limerick, much attached to his 
master, a priest, who died, upbraided his 
corpse as he was taking it out, for “ going 
without him,” suddenly fell, and exclaiming, 
“T have got my answer,” died.’ A horrible 
circumstance mentioned in one of the French 
ones ‘a woman takes away the child of 

er friend, cuts off the head, and flings it out | 
of the window; the father passing, takes it | 
wt and recognizes the features of his child.’ | 

redut Judeus appella non ego. Lord May- | 
ors day as stupid as usual. Bolivar sends | 
Joseph Lancaster a second present of 20,000 
dollars. Boly evidently does not know his 
man. Mr. and Mrs. Graham ascending in | 
a balloon from Plymouth, are soon ‘ half seas 
over,’ and rescued with some difficulty. 
Dan O'Connell, who swears that the Catho- 
lics never interfere in politics, proposes an | 
inquiry into the conduct of the King of the | 
Netherlands! A confusion of the elements | 
takes place at the theatre of Dresden, when 
visited by the royal family, on the occasion 
of the marriage of Prince Maximilian (the 
old fool); a lady faints, and there is a call 
for water, which the audience mistaking for 
a cry of fire, rush out in confusion. The 
king remits the fine of Richard Carlile, who 
acts very ungratefully on the occasion :—the 
devil to pay among the country banks, and 
little to pay either him or any other person 
with. 











December.—The first day of this month is 
distinguished by the death of Alexander, 
Emperor of Russia, of whicn more anon. 
An affair of honour, between Mr. O'Connell 
and an Irish barrister, of whom it was ob- 


Oh, thy young mind breathes brightly through 
thy face, 
And innocence and truth, in splendour join’d, 
Do, witha glittering crown, entwine thy brows! 
Then grieve not for thy lover's loss, for if 
He fiom a shi ne so pure could willing part, 
To join the noisy boisierous dance, he is 
No object for a sorrow such as thine 
To waste its fond endearing breath upon. 
No, if from thee he parts, and leaves thee lonely, 
To moan his loss with unavailing soriow, 
Nature must on his heart have stamped — 
scoundrel ! 
Leave thy fond grief, meek girl, 
And scatter round thy modest, winning smiles, 
And every man who nature's impress loves, 
Will round thee cast his eirchog, cherishing 
arms, 
And fold thee to his beating heart for safety. 
And yet I cannot hope a luok more pleasing— 
For I have gaz’d on thee till sight grew dim; 
Yet from thy face could not withdraw my eyes, 
It is so soul-subduing, balmy, soft! 
Retain thy look, for it has bound my heart 
With spell as strong as ever witchcraft wound 
Around its object. It has awoke a chord 
Within my heaving bosom, to such tones, 
That I could always wish it still to thrill 
In unison with thy soft melting face ! 
O. N.Y. 











FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


ALTHOUGH the present exhibition has several 
very excellent pictures, it must be allowed to 
contain a great proportion of very mediocre 
productions. There are, besides, too many 
portraits ; not indeed fairly entered as such 
in the catalogue, but smuggled in under such 
titles as the Hat and Feathers, the Pet Lamb, 
the Girl and Dog, &c. &e. If these, how- 
ever, are not, as we conjecture, bona fide 


served, that had they mutually shot each | portraits, they have at least all the air of be- 


other, the bills of mortality would have been | 





increased, but society have lost nothing. 
Consols and credit dn the decline. A fire in | 
the Escurial, and the creature Ferdinand un- | 
injured, but men who are born, &c. Town 
and country banks dying daily ; the best se- 
curities unavailable in the city, where chaos 
is come again. Sixty country banks stop, 
‘and were the number six hundred instead of 
sixty, the world would not be the worse. As 
a relief to this melancholy, old Mother Serres, 


the sot-disant Princess of Cumberland, soli- | 


cits charity, 

I might, my dear Mr. Editor, notice other 
events in the year, but, depend upon it, these 
are the only ones worth recollecting. There- 
fore, adieu, for the present, but you shall, ere 
long, (in fact hear shortly,) again from 

ASMODEUS. 





SER ENOESETES 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LINES 


Written on viewing the Picture of the Forsaken, 
in the Literary Souvenir for 1826. 








FORSAKEN! "tis impossible, for thou 
Hast such a captivating, winning look,— 
A sorrow blended with so pure a love, 
That all who in their hearts feel nature's pulse, 
Must bow adoring at thy peusive shrine. 
Thy infant sorrow is so meekly shown, 
That he who on thy languid eye but Jooks, 
Must ou the imstunt his protection give thee, 











ing so, and therefore indicate but little taste 
on the part of the painters, in giving such a 
character to fancy subjects. 
of subjects there are, to be sure, one or two 
good studies; particularly Mo. 32, Summer, 
by Geddes. This is evidently an imitation 
of Rubens’ Chapeau de Paille, painted ina 
free manner, aud warmly 





Among this class | 





coloured ; but we | 
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Enchanted Island, and the Passage of 
Israelites throuch the Red Sea. The scene 
is neither very happily conceived, nor is th 
effect of the colouring and the light “a 
shade by any means pleasing. The trees 
form a hard outline against the Sky, and the 
hue of the landscape is too monotonous ang 
too green. There are not inany new attem 
in historical painting, most cf those ¢ 
here having been already exhibited at gy 
merset House; among which are Etty’s 
Combat, Hilton's Christ crowned wit, 
Thorns, Westall’s Mary Magdalene, & 
at the Sepulchre, Hayter's Trial of Alger 
non Sidney, Mulreacy’s Convalescent, & 
Haydon has, however, an historical compos, 
tion (the Submission of Pharaoh), whic 
although it possesses beauties in parts, is ng 
very satisfactory in general; either with mp. 
gard to the grouping, or the expression of th 
figures. Weshould give the preference 
John Hayter’s picture of Joseph interpre. 
ing the Dream of Pharoah's Chief Bake, 
In this piece the expression and the forms 
the figures are particularly characteristic anj 
energetic, and the colouring rich and firm) 
laid on. 

With the exception of Linton’s Italian view 
and one or two pieces by Reinagle, ther 
are few striking or superior landscapes thi 
year, but some admirable architectural view 
and sea-pieces. Among the former, we my 
mention One of the Chapels of the Chum 
of St. Jacques at Dieppe, an architectun) 
scene of surpassing richness and beauty, and 
treated in a most masterly manner, evine 
ing a thorough feeling for the subject m 
the part of the artist. Stanley has likes 
an excellent view of the Church of St. Quer, 
Rouen ; and G. Jones one of Orleans. Star- 
field’s Market Boat on the Scheldt, ani 
Wilson's Light, Breeze, are two exquisite! 
painted marine subjects. 


Although this gallery has only been ope : 


five days, yet the sales alrcady made are mv 
merous, and at most liberal prices. MM 
Mulready's picture, The Convalescent, hs 
been purchased by Lord ‘Northwick { 
900 guineas. Mr. Stanley's St. Quen hi 


should not have been displeased at heholding ' been sold for 60 guineas to the Marquis ¢ 
more correct drawing, and the refleeted light | Stafford; and Mr. Stanfield’s Dutch Beas 


on the nose is much too angular. Martin's 
Deluge is certainly a fine effort of the ima- 
gination : considered as a picture of the most 


on the earth, it must be acknowledged that 
the artist has been eminently successful in 
representing the appalling war of the elements. 


to Mr. Freeling for 100 guineas. Mr. Fr 


'ser’s Coast Scene has also been sold ! 


/100 guineas, and E. Landseer’s Highla 
tremendous catastrophe that has taken place | 


Cottage for 45 guineas. These are but! 
very few out of the great number markt 
sold: many of which were, however, order 
and of this class are Mr. Haydon's Te 


It seems to be the very dissolution of nature, , Plague, and Mr. Linton’s Italian Scene. 


the collected shock of the waters threatening | 


destruction even to the granite rocks: but 


the effect of the sublime scenery is greatly | 


counteracted by the figures, many of which 
are absolutely ludicrous. 


They are, in fact, | 


(To be continued in our next.) 
——_—— 


THE DRAMA, 
AXD PUBLI€ AMUSEMENTS. 
Covent Garpen Tueatre.—tie ™ 








worse than those in any other of his perform- | nagers of this theatre made a good exchant? 
ances; and we would really advise him, in| with old Drury, when they got Braham 

future, to leave these accessories to some | Sinclair; for, whatever may be talents of f 
other hand.—It would have been as well if, latter, they will not bear comparison we 


this picture could have been placed at the end 
of one of the rooms. 


the former. On Tuesday evening, d 
_ ham, after an < bsence of seven years, 9pP™ 


Mr. D® 


Danby’s Solitude, the Moment of Sunset, | ed at this house in the character of les" 


with the Moon rising over a Ruined City, is 
hardly worthy of the artist who painted the 


| Bertram, in Guy Muannering ; 
lic, always eager to welcome an old 


and the p® 
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deligh 

he house. Braham sung delight- 
Mt ad be was applauded to the echo, in 
the shape of encores, in all his songs, parti- 
cularly in a new hallad, of which woman was 
the theme. Miss Paton appeared for the 
frst time as Lucy Bertram, which she played 
and sung admirably ; she introduced a new 
and appropriate song, called * Bonny brave 
Scotland,’ which equally surprised and de- 
lighted the audience. Mr. Serle played 


Colonel Mannering very well ; and the other | 


characters being well cast, the opera was al- 
together very well performed. 





Ma. Bartiey’s Lecrurr ON AstRoxo- | 


ur.—Mr. Bartley resumes his admirable 


on astronomy this (Friday) evening, | ute 
_— : ( S | renees, for a monument to the victims at 


which he will deliver every Wednesday and 
Friday evening during Lent. The excellent 
and scientific arrangement of Mr. Bartley's 
Lecture, his explicit account of the theory 
ofthe planetary system, his demonstrative illus- 
tration of the phenomena of the heavens and 
the earth, aided by an enunciation so distinct 
that no person can misunderstand it, render 
his lectures a valuable course of study, and a 
most gratifying species of rational and intel- 
lectual amusement. 


. LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Mr. John H. Brady, author of Varieties 
of Literature, has made considerable pro- 
gress in a work on The Derivation of the 
Names of the principal Market Towns and 
Remarkable Villages in every County in 
England; with notices of local antiquities, 
historical and topographical anecdotes, &c. 
A cunous and very extraordinary collec- 
tion of the original catalogues, consisting of 
about seven hundred, of the principal libra- 
ries, which have been sold by auction by Sa- 
muel Baker, 1744 to 1774; Baker and 
leigh, from 1775 to 1777; Leigh, 1778; 
Leigh and Sotheby, from 1780 to 1800; 
Leigh, Sotheby, and Son, from 1800 to 
1803; Leigh and S. Sotheby, from 1804 to 
1816; and by S. Sotheby, from 1816 to 
1818 ; with the prices and purchasers’ names ; 
in ninety-three quarto volumes, inlaid on 
writing paper—were sold by Sotheby during 
the last week, for one hundred pounds. 














Sotheby himself was very properly the pur- | 


chaser, 

‘The Menai Bridge. — The chain-bridge 
just finished ever the Menai ferry, and 
opened within the last few days, is, perhaps 
(with the single exception of the Simplon 
ey the Most stupendous monument of 
1 art in the whole world ; and places 
of professional fame. The sea rushes ina 
ark and turbulent confusion of currents be- 


‘ween the precipitous shores of Anglesea and | 


the main land ; many small rocks, partly 
idden except at low water, augment the per- 
Prony and danger of the passage ; the winds 
— rioaly down the ravine, and produce 
le 1en the weather is moderate else- 
2 2 perfect tempest of spray. Altoge- 
» 2, except in the finest season of the year, 
i ud Menai ferry was a sufficient trial for 

the weakest of nerves. The narrowest 


a . the strait is five hundred feet in width, 


t. Telford on the very proudest elevation | 
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bridge thirty feet in breadth, suspended one 
hundred feet above the surface of the water 
from enormous stone buttresses one hundred 
and fifty-two feet in height. Here two car- 
riages pass each other without interfering, 
with a convenient space set apart for foot 
assengers. This magnificent bridge, Mr. 
Melford’s road across Anglesea, and the es- 
tablishment of steam packets at Holyhead, 
have perfected the «ommunication between 
this country and Dublin ; and, taking it 
merely in a political point of view, the com- 
pletion of this great plan is a matter of high 
importance, 

A subscription of 2,328 francs has been 
raised in the department of the Hautes-Py- 


Quiberon. 

Mr. Chantrey, the sculptor, is engaged on 
a full-length or ‘ pedestrian’ statue of his 
Majesty, to be erected on the Steyne at 
Brighton. The statue is to be of bronze; 
Mr. C. is preparing the figure or cast. It is 
in a state of much ferwardness. 

The King of the Netherlands has approved 
of the plan of a canal from Liege to Maes- 
tricht, as well as of that of a bridge of sus- 
pension over the Meuse, between Jemappe 
and Seraing. | 

A Russian journal is published at Pekin, 
under the direction of a Frenchman of the 
name of Lapierre, who was formerly attached 
to the embassy at Constantinople. This jour- 
nal is called the Flambeau 

The learned Michael Pauggini, one of the 
most illustrious bibliopolists of Europe, has 
discovered sevéral lost fragments ef the Latin 
historian and poet, Florus, in a convent 
which had been long deserted. 

That delightful exhibition the Diorama is 
about to open with two new views of great 
variety and interest. One of them is a view 
of Roslin Castle, and the other of the town 
and environs of Rouen. 

The comet now visible in the constellation 
Eridanus will continue so for many evenings. 

Duperry’s voyage of discovery, which con- 
tinued during a period of nearly thirty-two 
months, has been represented to have been 
performed without the loss of a single man 
or any sickness. This account M. Garnot, 
the surgeon, has contradicted, as the number 
of sick was great; he himself was so ill, that 
he left the Coquille at Port Jackson, and re- 
turned in an English vessel. 


=i 
THE BEE, 
OR, PACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
BODY AND SOUL. 
Returning from a morning ride, 
To quiet home's control; 
‘Has any body call’d?’ I cried, 
John answers, ‘Nota soul!” J M.L 
‘Pshaw, Mr. Erskine,’ said once Lord 
Mansfield to the future chancellor, impatient 
of his resistance to a received dictum ; 
‘pshaw, Mr. Erskine ; that was law before 
you were born.’—‘ Yes, my lord,’ answered 
the barrister; ‘ but it was law because I was 
not born !’ 
Napoleon and the Painter David.—In the 
painting of the Coronation of Bonaparte, by 








ee | M. David, recently deceased, the artist chose 
‘ete it is now crossed by a convenient | for his work the moment in which the em- 
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pero? places the crown on the head of his 
consort. This idea, which at first was so 
much criticised, was approved of by the em- 
peror, who, when he had attentively exa- 
mined the picture said, ‘M. David, this is 
well, very well, indeed: you have guessed 
my whole thought; the empress, my mother, 
the emperor, are all most properly placed ; 
you have made me a French knight and I 
am pleased that you have thus transmitted to 
future ages the proofs of affeetion I wished 
to give to the empress.” And, after an instaut 
of silence, bis hat on, the empress standing 
on his sight hand, Mr. David on his left, aud 
the picture in front, the emperor advanced 
two steps, and facing the author, pulled 
off his hat, and bowing profoundly, ‘ M. 
David,’ said he, raising his voice, ‘ I salute 
you.’ ‘Sire,’ answered the painter, ‘I re- 
ceive the compliment of the emperor in the 
name of all the artists of his empire ; happy 
myself in being the one whom you deign to 
make the channel of such an honour.’ 
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TO READERS AND. CORRESPONDENTS. 

No. 89 of The Literary Chronicle is reprint- 
ing, and will be ready next week; it contains 
Godwin's Inquiry concerning the Increase of 
Mankind, in Answer to Mr. Malthus on that 
Subject. Kenilworth, a Romance, by the Au- 
thor of Waverley. A Day.in Autumn, a Poem, 
by Bernard Barton. Such is the World, a 
Novel. Original Story on which is founded 
the Romance of Kenilworth. Original Criti- 
ctsm, No. ix. Mrs. West. Original Poetry: 
Love Tokens cost Money —Stanzas.—To Vir- 
tuous Beauty. The Drama, &c. When this 
Number is ready a few more complete sets can 
be made up. 





= = 

Works just published.— Tooke on the State of the 
Currency, Gs —Philips's S:ate Trials, prior to the Re- 
volution, 2 vole, 28s.—Emden's Commentaire Literaire, 
9s —Lloyd's Life of Alexauder, 6vo. l5e —Cahinet of 
Vuyagesand Travels, vol, 3, 142.—Baddicom's Christian 
Exodus, 2 vols. 2le. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


EW BOOKS, and improved New Edi- 
tions, published by W.Simpkin nud R. Mar- 
shall, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 

The ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the addition 
of many useful Notes and Observations; and also of 
the accents and quantity ; 2s. 6d. bound. 

By T. W.C. EDWARDS, M A. 
The rea] author of an Eton Latia Grammar, published 
under the name of the Rev. T. Smith. 

This Grammar is accented throughout, and is cer- 
tainly the best and most correct that can possibly be 
procured. The notes are entirely origival, very eopi- 
ous, and most lucid; the constreing is altogether new, 
and not only more literal, but clearer aud more intelli- 
gible, than in any ether edition of the Eton Grammar 
ever yet published 

LATIN VERSIFICATION SIMPLIFIED.—By 
Joho Carey, LL.D, 9s. Lound. The Key, 2s. 6a. 
bound. 

‘ Latiu Versification Simplified, by J. Carey, LL. D.,, 
contains a graduated series ef exercises, and is well cal- 
culated for svom readerieg the youvg Latinist a proé- 
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cient in the rules of prosody. There are two volumes; 
ene consists of examples, with the words placed in pro- 
saic order; and the other forms the key, with the verses 
iv regular scansion.’—Geulleman's Mag, Oct. 1825 
ENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS and PEN- 
TAMETERS. The Fifth Edition, much eslarged and 
improved —By the Rev. Robert Bland. 3s bound. 

Key is in the reese. 

SYNTACTICAL EXAMINATION; or, Questions 
and Exampirs adepted to the Syutaz of the Latin 
Grammar. The Secend Edition. %. bound. 

A SKETCH of the GREEK ACCIDENCE, arranged 
ie @ manner convenient for Transcription; by means of 
which = A ae - ray merere 2 to rt 
mery. ¢ Beco ition. — ohn kin, 9e. 6d. 
eewed ; 3a. bouud. ’ “ted 

* We take the liberty of recommending te the notice 
of such ef our readers as are concerned in the educatien 
of youth, the labours of Mr Hodgkin, «hich we consi- 
der as peculiarly calculated to facilitate the adoption of 
that plea for the improvement of the memory, which is 
recommended by Quintilian, and which was followed 
with ee mach success by Professor Porson ‘—Classical 
Journal, No. 19 

P. VIRGILIT MARONIS BUCOLICA; ceutaining 
an Ordo and Interlineal Translation accompanying the 
Text; a Treatise on Latin Versification; and refer- 
eftces to a Scanning Table, exhibiting, on musice! 
prieciples, every variety of Hexameter verse. With an 
explanatory Index. Intended as an introduction to 
the reading of the Latin Poets.—By P. A. Nuttall, 
LL. D., Editor of Stirliog’s Juveual interliveally treus- 
lated. 36. 6d. bound. 

* Tele teum carmen nobis, divine poets, 
Quale sopor fessis in gramine.’ 

As INTRODUCTION to LATIN CONSTRUING; 
er, easy end ressive Lessons for Reading; to be 
used by the Pupil es soon as the first Declension hae 
been commi to memory, adapted te the most popu - 
lar Grammars, but mere particularly to that used in the 
College at Eton ; aud desigued to iustrate the Infiec- 
tion of the decliuable Parts of Speech, the Rules for 
Gender, the Preterperfect Tense, aud ef Syutaz: hav- 
ing the quantity of those Syllables marked, on which 
the pronunciation de and eccompanied with 
Questioas. The Second Edition, by the Rev. J. Bus- 
worth, M.A. ke. kc. -3e. 6d. bound. 

This work is intended to teach practically the use of 
the Latin Grammer and Dictionary; the former iu 
pointing vut the important service of the variable ter- 
minations, and the latter the meaning of the radical 
pert of the word. 

LATIN CONSTRUING, or, Easy and Progressive 
Lessons from Classica! Authors; with Rules for Trans- 
— Latin inta F.nglish, designed to teach the Aunaly- 
sis of Simple and Compound Senteuces, and the method 
of Coastruing Phedrue and Nepos, as well as the 
higher classics, without the help of an English Trens- 
lation; istended for the use of juuior classes in schools, 
end of those who have net the advantage of regular in- 
struction, for whom the quautity ef those syilables on 
which the pronunciation depends is marked. To which 
te added, a full acceunt of the Roman Calendar, aud 
some remarks on Romeu customs, with Rules for re- 
ducing the English tu the Roman time, and the Roman 
te the Euglish.—By the Rev. J. Bosworth, M. A., &c. 
k&e., Vicar of Little Horwood, Buckinghamshire, and 
auther of an Iutroduction to Latin Construing, the 
Elemente of page Geace Grammar, kc. The Second 
Editien, 9s. 6d. nd. 

After attending to the rules in this little: manual, il- 
lustrated as they are by copious examples from the 
eaciest aad beet classics, the pupil will have no 
di@ealty in teking up any Latin author, and constru- 

ing it w <a gen and precision. 

GENERAL TABLE of the FRENCH VERBS, 
vegular and irregular, by which the Formation of an 
Tense or required may be immediately found. 
Dy Bea M.A. of the University of Pars. Co- 
LE NOUVEAU TESTAMENT de notre Seigneur 
JESUS CHRIST. lmprimé sur i Edition de Paris, de 
Année, 1605. Edition stereotype, revue et corrigée 
avec soin d’ le texte Grec. 4s. 6d. bound. 

GRAMMAIRE ITALIENNE; being a complete 
Italian Grampoar, with Exercises aud Dialogues. Third 
Edition. By C. Bruno 1s. boards. 

KEY to thesame. Second Edition. 2s. 

A GENERAL SELECTION of POETRY, consist- 
ing of Fables, Odes, Sonnets, kc. progressively increas- 
iug im difficulty. By the same Author. Second Edi- 
tion. 6a bearde. 

4 GENERAL SELECTION of Prose, cousisting of 
artery from the best em colahenet to assist the 

iM acquiring a pare ial and Epistolar 
style. By the same Author. Third ' 4 


| 





Editien. 6s. bas. | 


ITALIAN PRONUNCIATION, exemplified in Eng- 
lish, with copious Extracts of Italian Prose as Exer 
cises. By the same Author. 5s. boards. 

*.* The above works are uniformly privted, and pre- 
sent acomplete and aoe ose of study for the ac- 

wirement of the Italian Language. 

' A GENERAL TABLE of the ITALIAN VERBS, 
regular and icreguiar, by which the Formation of an 
Tense or Person required, may be immediately found. 
Executed by R. Zotti, after the French plan laid down 
by R. Juigné, in his Table of Freoch Verbs. A New 
Edition, corrected and impreved by C. Bruno. Co- 
joured, 3s. Gd. . ; 

MISTOIRE de CHARLES KUL, Roi de Snede. Par 
M. Voltaire. Nouvelle Edition stereotype, soigneuse- 
meat revue et corrigée sur les meilleures impressions. 
Per M. Catty. Premier Maitre de la langue Francaise a 
Academie Royale et Militaire de Woolwich. 4s. 


bound. 

The EASIEST and QUICKEST METHOD of ac- 

iring a correct FRENCH and ITALIAN PRONUN.- 
CIATION ever pablished: caleulated to assist both 
Teacher and Pupil, and particularly recommended to 
&choolmasters and Governesses: being more clear, con- 
cise, and plein, than any book on the subject extant, 
and adapted to the meanest capacity. The Second 
Edition. By J. Wilcke, Professor of Languages, &c. 
%. bouad. 

A CONCISE VIEW of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; 
with Biographical, Chronological, and Historical Notes; 
and seven neat.illustrative Maps; designed as an easy 
introduction to the Rev Dr. Butler's Sketch of Ancient 
Geography; with the Namesof Persons and Places 
carefully accented, to direct the Pronunciation. By 
W. Bund. 4s 6d. boards. 

The NEW SPEAKER; or, Selections from the most 
esteemed Authors, in Prose and Verse. By Hester 
Hewlett. The Second Edition. 4s. bound. 

Without meaning to detract from the merits of the 
Speaker, compiled by the late Dr. Eufield, it may be 
stated, that nearly half a century has elapsed since ite 
first publication, during which period the stores of lite- 
rature have received valuable aceessions from the la- 
bours of departed and of living authors, both in poetry 
and prose. These it appears desirable, as far as they 
are suitable, tu piace within the reach of the young. 
Amoug these may be enumerated Cowper, Hurdis, Fos- 
ter, H. Moore, Scott, Taylor, kc., which, in the present 
selection, are brought into frequent notice. 

GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES, or, an Easy [a- 
troduction te Dr. Lowth's English Grammar. By John 
Ach, LL.D A New Edition 1s. bound. 

The GEOGRAPHY of the GLOBE, containing a 
Description of its several Divisions of Land and Water. 
To which are added, Problems on the Terrestrial and 
Celestial Globes. and a Series of Questiuns fur Exami- 
natiow. By John Olding Butler, Teacher of Writing, 
Arithmetic, and Geography. 4s 6d bound. 

A COMPENDIUM of ALGEBRA, with Notes and 


| Demonstrations, showing the reason of every Rule, de- 


signed for the use of Schools, and those persons who 
have not the advantege of a Preceptor; the whole ar- 
rauged on a plan calculated to abridge the labour of the 
Master, and facilitate the improvement of the Pupil. 
By George Phillips, Author of a Treatise on the Con- 
struction and Use of a Case of Mathematical Instru- 
ments. 3s, hound. 

* This is a clever compendium of a most useful branch 
of mathematical science, for every person ought to be 
acquainted with Algebra. The author's object is to 
abridge the labour of the master, or to render a master 
annecessary, by familiarizing the subject 20 as te faci- 
litate the study, and, consequently, lessen the period 
usually spent in acquiring this essential part of educa- 
tion. Such are his avowed objects, and his work is 
well calculated to ensure them.’—Literary Chrenicie, 
March 6, 1-24. 

A KEY tothe above. 3s. bound 

CAMERA, or ART of DRAWING in WATER CO.- 
LOURS; with Instructions for Sketching from Na- 
ture, comprising the whole process of Water-coloured 
Drawing, familiarly exemplified in Drawing, Shadow- 
ing, and Tinting a complete Laudscape, in all its pro- 
gressive stages; and directions for compounding and 
using Colours, Sepia, Indian Ink, Bister, &c. By J. 
Hassel. 5s. boards. 

‘If the pages of this little volume are perused with 
attention, and the rules which it contains carefully 
adopted, the ingenious pupil will find that Le can make 
considerable improvement without the aid of any other 
master. To assist the learner, a landscape is presented 
ou three distinct sheets; the first is an outline, the se- 
cond is shaded, aud the third isculoured. These views 
will be found of essential service; they illustrate the 
description, and are illustrated by it.'—Imperial Maga- 
tine, No. 70. 
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TO THE PACULTY, aud those who take Opium, or 
its Preparations, is recommended 


HE LANCASTER GENUINE BLACK 


DROP, which many of the most eminent Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and [reland, employ and prescribe in preference 
to any other preparation of Opium. 


Sold, wholesale, by Savary, Moore, and Davidson 
Chewists to the Royal Family, 136, New Bond Street. 
aid 220, Regent Street ; and retail by most of the res. 

table Medicine Venders in the United Kingdom, 
in botties, at 2s. Od, 4s. Gd., and Iie. each, with preper 
directions for its use. 


N B. Each Bottle of the genuine Black Drop ie 
signed M. Brathwaite, with Red ink. =, 





AMICABLE SOCIETY, for INSURANCE of LIVES 
Me: jeant’s Tun, Fleet Street, London, lacorporated by 
QUEEN ANNE, 1706,—and its powers further ex. 
tended by his present Majesty's Charter, granted the 
13th of February, 1833. 


iE. DIRECTORS have now to offer to 

the attention of the Public, TABLES of RATES 

for the INSURANCE of LIVES, at the varivus Ages 

from 8 te 72; either for the whole Life; any specific 

number of Years; the contingency of one persou sur- 

viving apother; or for the joint continuance of the 

Lives of two or more Persuns, the Insurance payable 
on the Death of either. 


Ineurances in this Office are effected in certain cases 
ata reduction of nearly 20 per cent. and on the whole 
on terms greatly favourable to the Ineured; and lusur- 
ances inay be effected freny £200 to £5000, and every 
kind of Lnsurauce, however short the period of costinu- 
see, is cutitied to a participation in the pecuniary ad- 
vantages accruing to the Corporation. These advan- 
tages are wholly appropriated to the benefit of the In- 
sured, in proportion to the amount of each Insurance. - 

In the last year, Insurances en 291 Shares became 
Claims, at £243. 70. 4d. per share, being, on 89 shares, 
62 percent.; on 3 shares, 52 per cent.; on 3 shares, 43 
percent.; on 14 shares, 35 per cent ; and un 182 shares, 
31 anf ceut., in addition to the amount originally in- 
sured. 


Abstracts of the Charters and By-Laws, with Tables 
of the Premiums, may be had at the Office, where at- 
tendance ie given daily from Nive till Three o'Clock. 

By Order of the Court of Directors, 
J. PENSAM, Registrar. 





Just published, 


1. HE SABBATH MUSE. Post 8vo. 
with a beautiful Engraving, drawn by Cor- 
bould. Price 2s, 6d. 
On January Ist was published, price 6d. the First 
Number of a new work, called The 

2. MOTHERS’ MAGAZINE. This work is intend- 
ed to point out the best means of enabling Parents to 
prepare their Children's minds for the higher order of 
Education. 

In January was nublished, price 3d., tu be continued 
Weekly, the First Number of 

3. A NEW HISTORY OF LONDON, compiled from 
the best Authorities, and illustrated by Engravings om 
Wood, executed by the most eminent Artists, and illus- 
trative of the Manners, Customs, and the State of the 
Arts in the British Metropolis, from the first settlement 
of the Romans to the present period. The work will 
be elegantly printed, aud completed in one handsome 
octavo volun.e. . 

In January was published, price 3d., to be continued 
Weekly, the First Number of 

4. NAVAL BATTLES, Leing a narrative of the 
most splendid Achievements effected by the undaunted 
Courage aud Skill of tbe British Tar.—This work will 
be collected from the most Authentic Sources, and no 
efforts will be wanting to make it the most complete 
History of Naval Hervism ever subm tted to the Public. 
The Embeilishments will be of the finest order, and 
will present some of tie first specimens vf Wood En- 
gravings. Priuted uniform with the Seaman's Re- 
corder, which may now be had complete, iu three vols. 
8vo. price 6s. each. 

5. THE LONDON MECHANICS’ REGISTER, 
price 3d.—This Work is particularly devoted to the 1D- 
terests of Mechanics, and their Institutions. Its con- 
tents are copious reports of the Proceedings and Lec- 
tures of the Mechanics’ Institution ; and is a mediom 
of communication for the most important [mprove 
ments in every Science and Trade.—New Editions 0 
vols. Land 2 are now ready. 

J. Gifford and Co. 52, Paternoster Row. 
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